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Recent Decision Is Likely To Have Ramifying Economic Effects 


Newfoundland’s Union With Canada 


May Depress Exports to 


By the Canada-Newfoundland Unit, 
British Commonwealth Branch, 
Office of International Trade, 


Department of Commerce 


r 

Tos PAST SUMMER witnessed 
the interesting political phenom- 
enon of a North American country going 
to the polls to decide its future form of 
government. In a popular referendum 
held in Newfoundland, the majority of 
voters decided that they did not want 
to continue the partially representative 
government by commission which they 
have had since 1933. A majority of them, 
too, did not want to return to existence 
as a separate Dominion of the British 
Commonwealth. They voted for joining 
the Canadian Confederation, and, the 
Canadian Government having agreed, 
the island will presumably become the 
tenth Province of Canada sometime in 
1949. 

The background of this decision is very 
largely economic. Like other islands off 
the Continent, Newfoundland has limited 
and specialized resources which have 
made its economy very vulnerable to 
changes in world trade. In the present 
century, two wars have emphasized the 
difficulties of independent = survival 
World War I boomed fish prices, and 
brought in an era of free Spending for 
both individuals and government. Loans 
were floated, and the public debt in- 
creased to the point where it could not 
be supported when deflation struck hard 
in the twenties at both the volume and 
the value of exports. A change of gov- 
ernment occurred in the resulting finan- 
cial crisis. The United Kingdom was 
petitioned to “take over” in 1933, and 
what had been up to that time an auton- 
omous Dominion of the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations took on an admin- 
istration similar to that of a Crown 
colony in which the governing Commis- 
Sion was appointed by the Crown. The 
loss of self-government, however, was 
compensated by immediate gain with re- 
spect to the financial situation. Under 
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the Crown’s guaranty, the debt was re- 
funded in sterling terms and at less oner- 
ous rates, thus relieving the budget. 
World War II began another cycle of 
prosperity characterized by the return of 
extraordinary demand for fish and the 
development of local defense bases by 
the United States, Canada, and Great 
Britain. Exports rose in volume and 
value. Construction activity and the bil- 
leting of military personnel added greatly 
to employment and income. Just as a 
political change was generated by the 
depression, however, so another was 
created by this unprecedented prosperity. 
With the government’s accounts once 
more in surplus, some of the population 
thought fully representative government 
could now be afforded. Others, with 
longer memories, doubted the continua- 
tion of good times and the ability of the 
island to stand alone against a change 
of pace when markets returned to nor- 
mal. The solution that has been arrived 
at is essentially a compromise which re- 
turns fully representative government 
but under the aegis of an economic unit 
of greater and more varied resources. 


Island 


Changes for U.S. Trade 


ABANDONMENT of independent status 
by the island poses some changes for 
U. S. trade. Although the final terms 
and date of the union are yet to be nego- 
tiated, it seems likely to bring about the 
following situations: 

(1) The Newfoundland tariff, which is 
a revenue tariff and in general a rela- 
tively high-level one, will disappear and 
the Canadian tariff will take its place. 
Shipments to the new Province from 
other parts of Canada will then enjoy 
free entry as compared with rates av- 
eraging from 10 to 30 percent which are 
applicable to most U. S. goods imported 
into Canada. At the present time the 
Newfoundland tariff, as such, gives Can- 
ada no preference. 

(2) Canadian import controls, if they 
are continued, will also govern imports 
into the island. These controls are at 
the present time severe for reasons of 
exchange conservation, and many lines 
of consumer goods are embargoed or 
under quota. Until the Canadian ex- 
change position permits liberalization of 
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Corner Brook paper mill and townsite, Newfoundland. 


the restrictions, Newfoundlanders will be 
forced to live on inventory or conform to 
the Canadian pattern of supply. In some 
goods, Canadians would then undoubt- 
edly experience an extension of the mar- 
ket from which United States competi- 
tion would be arbitrarily excluded in 
whole or in part. 

(3) Should the war-born scarcity of 
goods persist until the union is consum- 
mated, Canadian export control will then 
govern the availability of Newfoundland 
goods in world markets. 


Date of Confederation 


IT CAN BE taken for granted that these 
“once in a lifetime” changes will mean a 
somewhat different climate for the 
island’s trade. As an indication of the 
local reaction, it is understood that the 
Commission government—having par- 
ticularly in mind that Newfoundland 
commercial interests will want to ar- 
range for the importation of essential 
supplies, the price of which will be 
affected by confederation—has made 
inquiry at Ottawa as to the date by 
which confederation with Canada may be 
effected. The Canadian Government has 
informed the Commission that it does not 
appear practicable to effect union before 
March 31, 1949, and the Newfoundland 
government has agreed. 

It is possible that, inasmuch as the 
fiscal year ends on March 31 for both 
Canada and Newfoundland, this fact in- 
fluenced the choice of that date. 

When the definite date of union is 
finally agreed upon, a further announce- 
ment will be made in ForEIGn COMMERCE 
WEEKLY. 
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Imports Vulnerable to 
Dislocation 


THE EFFECTS of the new situation on 
United States imports from Newfound- 
land would not seem to be particularly 
important, because the island’s current 
production is limited. In our exports, 
however, there is a possibility of dislo- 
cation which makes it desirable to con- 
sider briefly the extent of the island’s 
trade and its present direction. 

In the years immediately preceding 
the war, the annual import into the 
island was valued at about $30,000,000 
and the annual export at slightly less 


and exports are each in the neighbor. 
hood of $100,000,000 because of higher 
prices and increased volume. The 
island’s own trade returns are somewhat 
tardy in appearing, and for the latest 
year available, the fiscal period ended 
March 31, 1947, they do not reflect a 
level quite so high. From the later re. 
turns of Canada, the United States, ang 
the United Kingdom, however, we are 
able to develop an estimate for 1947 
which seems to be reliable, particularly 
on the Newfoundland import side. 
These countries do more than 90 per- 
cent of the island’s supply business, and 
their exports seem to be a fairly accurate 
reflection of Newfoundland’s total re. 
ceipts. 


War Conditions Increased 
Canada’s Participation 


THE DISPOSITION of the figures in 
table I indicates that the war pushed 
Newfoundland rather strongly into the 
Canadian trade orbit. At the present 
time, Newfoundland is drawing more 
than half its imports from Canada, in 
comparison with a ratio of about 37 per- 
cent that had been the rule in prewar 
years. The United States share has 
risen also, percentagewise, but not nearly 
so much—from 33 percent in the years 
1938-40 to about 39 percent in 1947. A 
clear loser, by reason of wartime con- 
ditions in production, has been the 
United Kingdom, which in prewar days 
had about 20 percent of the market and 
now has about 6percent. The participa- 
tion of other countries is almost negli- 
gible. 

Long before the war, the existence of 
Canadian banks in the island had been 
instrumental in forging a rather special 
link between the two countries. 
Although there was a Newfoundland cur- 
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rency and coinage, Canadian bank notes 
formed the bulk of the circulating me- 
dium. In the early thirties, the Cana- 
dian dollar was made legal tender in the 
island; whenever it declined in terms 
of United States dollars, the ability of 
Newfoundlanders to buy Canadian and 
United States goods on equal terms was 
altered. When the war began in 1939 
the Canadian dollar had already gone 
to a discount, and from mid-September 
of that year until July 1946 it remained 
about 10 percent below par. 

As the conflict progressed, an even 
more powerful influence on the direction 
of imports was the scarcity of goods. 
The unavailability of many specialties 
traditionally important in our trade re- 
duced our share. Simultaneously, Can- 
ada, a nearby source of staple goods, 
seems to have borne the brunt of the 
increased demand from the island, which 
was projected first into improvement in 
the essentials of living. The risks to 
shipping along the northeast seaboard 
and the general scarcity of cargo space 
also strengthened the position of Cana- 
dian transshipment points as alterna- 
tives to the all-water route from New 
York. During normal years, the avail- 
ability of this latter seems to have con- 
tributed favorably to the maintenance 
of buying in the United States. 


In Exports, Canada a 
Competitor 


IN EXPORTS, on the other hand, table 
I shows that the country distribution is 
quite different from the pattern of im- 
ports. Canada’s share in this branch of 
trade has gained relatively as much as 





Aerial view of Newfoundland’s capital, St. John’s. 


ours, but the dollar value is still minor 
in comparison with that for exports to 
us and “other” countries. 

The explanation of this lies in the im- 
portance of fish and newsprint. Canada, 
like Newfoundland, is producing these 
items for export and in the past has been 
a competitor, particularly in fish, where 
Newfoundland’s production is relatively 
large and the long-term trend in world 
demand has been discouraging. Salt 
fish especially has been a problem for 
both countries, although it is perhaps 
now a lesser one for Canada, because 
the Canadian industry has swung over 


TABLE II 


Newfoundland’s Codfish Exports, Prewar and Postwar ! 


1946-47 


Amount Percent dis- Amount Percent dis- 
($000 Can tribution ($000 Can, tribution 
United State 101.9 2.0 | 2, 564.1 | 13.7 
Canada OR, 5 2.0 | 897.0 | 1.8 
United Kingdom 67.4 1.0 1, 868. 4 | 10.0 
Other countri« 5, 055. 3 95.0 13, 396.6 | 71.5 
Total 393.1 100, 0 18, 726.1 100.0 
United States Imports of Codfish, Haddock, Rose Fish, Etc.? 
1939 (Jan.-Dec.) 1947 (Jan.-Dec.) 1948 (Jan,-June) 
Item - = ee ss ani = 
000 Ibs. 000$ 000 Ibs. 000$ 000 Tbs. 000$ 

FRESH FILLETS | 

1 
Total 9, 426 | 714 093 6, 193 25, 267 070 
From Canada... ; 9, 367 | 709 5, 909 , 019 15, 936 3, 25% 
From Newfoundland 46 4 , 019 SS4 6, 843 1, 497 

SAITED AND PICKCED | 

| 
Total . 53, 919 | 2, 257 42, 429 6, 550 20), 382 3, 365 
From Canada 27, 698 | 1, 205 21, 729 3, 61 7, 543 1, 435 
From Newfoundland. 21,810 } 852 19, 706 2, 807 12, 744 1, 910 

' Newfound! ind figures; fiscal years ended June 30, 1939, and Mar. 31, 1947 
* United States figures (Bureau of the Census); calendar years. 
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in recent years to the production of 
frozen fillets. For reasons which are 
peculiar to the island’s economy, it is not 
easy for Newfoundland to make this kind 
of adjustment. Fish come relatively 
close inshore all around the island, and 
the population is scattered, so that fish 
salting, prosecuted individually, has re- 
mained by far the most important gen- 
eral activity. The big markets for salt 
fish, however, are not found on the North 
American mainland, but in the econom- 
ically more vulnerable Mediterranean 
and Latin markets which have long con- 
sumed it as a cheap food well adapted, 
from the distribution viewpoint, to the 
peculiarities of their climate. 

The fact that Newfoundland’s interest 
is still predominantly in salt fish, while 
Canada’s is now predominantly in fresh, 
may provide ground for bettering the 
situation of the industry under unified 
control. As a necessary supplement to a 
declining income base, however, New- 
foundland also has to look to develop- 
ment of the fresh-freezing industry as 
the big hope of the future. 


United States Takes Newsprint 


ABOUT A FOURTH of the value of ex- 
ports shown for the year 1947 is attrib- 
utable to newsprint, the largest item of 
United States import from the island. 
This industry is normally better off than 
the fisheries in point of available mar- 
kets. It is, however, less important in 
income because it employs only about a 
third as many people as the fisheries and 
the income it provides is, regionally 
speaking, more concentrated. Demand 
is now at record levels, and the United 
States is taking more of production than 
all other countries combined. Two large 
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Bridge on the Newfoundland Railway. 


mills are operating, one of which exports 
also some rayon pulp. From time to 
time in the past, there has been talk of 
another mill which would expand oppor- 
tunities for employment, but it has not 
materialized. Both the existing mills, 
however, are understood to have plans 
for expansion. 


Canada and United Kingdom 


Take Iron Ore 


THE MINERAL EXPORT is dominated 
by the iron ore produced on Bell Island, 
for which Canada and the United King- 
dom are the important customers. In 
1947, the output of this operation was 
about 1,500,000 tons, almost evenly di- 
vided between the two countries. Can- 
ada’s share is used by the Nova Scotia 
steel works—an affiliated industry. In 
prewar years some of the iron ore went 
to Continental Europe, which also took 
the copper, lead, and zinc concentrates 
from the Buchans mine in the interior of 
the island. Some of the nonferrous ex- 
port came to the United States during 
the war years, but, on the whole, we have 
not been the traditional market. 

Canada and the United States also 
take Newfoundland fluorspar, production 
of which has been greatly increased in 
recent years by the expansion of alumi- 
num production. 


Fish Export in 1947 Weaker 


THE GENERAL SITUATION of exports, 
as they are at present constituted, is 
therefore no guaranty that Newfound- 
land, as a Province of Canada, will auto- 
matically find itself better off as to all 
the components of income. Newsprint 
and mineral interests—the lesser two of 
the three big industries—are apparently 
optimistic about their immediate pros- 
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pects. This is nqt true of the fisheries. 
In the midst of continued prosperity, this 
most important of the island’s exports is 
unable to shake off the shadow cast by 
long-term experience with declining de- 
mand and continues to have misgivings 
as to how long demand will hold up 
The industry is already involved in Euro- 
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pean currency difficulties. In 1947, g 
crisis developed in salt fish because of the 
general lack of dollars in the hands of 
some importing countries. They hag 
sterling, however, which the Newfound. 
land government felt it could apply to 
the service of its United Kingdom debt. 
It therefore intervened in the situation 
to pay local exporters in local dollars, 
from the budgetary surplus, in exchange 
for which sterling was accepted and helq 
for debt-redemption purposes. With 
the help of this arrangement, most of the 
stocks of 1947 salted codfish were satis. 
factorily disposed of by the end of the 
first quarter of this year. The specia] 
financing was continued for the 194 
season, which was expected to proceed 
on the basis of its usual 100,000 000- 
125,000,000 pounds production. 

The newer branch of the fishery—the 
frozen-fish export—has also experienced 
some seriously unfavorable repercussions 
from the impact of the United Kingdom’s 
austerity program. This trade had been 
pioneered with salmon, and it was greatly 
extended during the war by the addition 
of codfish, to meet the demand for food. 
With the restoration to production of the 
United Kingdom’s home fleet, however, 
and that country’s dollar deficiency, it 
was cut off, and there was on this ac- 
count in 1947 a decline in total exports 
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Economie Cooperation Administration 


— Progress, Policies, Procedures — 








Important Announcement Concern- 


ing Tentative Fourth-Quarter 


Allotments 


The Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration said on September 24 that the 
tentative fourth-quarter allotments an- 
nounced to participating countries on 
September 19 did not automatically con- 
stitute authority for such countries to 
enter into contracts for purchase. In 
any instance, for example cotton and 
grains, in which general instructions pro- 
vide that purchase contracts may be en- 
tered into only after the procurement 
authorization is issued, such instructions 
remain in effect and purchases must 
comply fully with the terms and condi- 
tions contained in the procurement au- 
thorization. 

ECA also said that the announcement 
of the new program for the fourth quar- 
ter did not invalidate nor change any 
specific terms and conditions contained 
in the procurement authorizations issued 
against the second and third allotments 
of funds. 

Tentative allotments are made to per- 
mit participating countries to make bet- 
ter long-term plans. 

Increase in Third-Quarter ECA 
Funds for French Zone of Ger- 
many 


The tentative third-quarter allotment 
of Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion funds to the French Zone of Ger- 
many has been increased by $6,000,000, 
partly as a result of the I. G. Farben ex- 
plosion at Ludwigshafen in July, ECA 
announced on September 25. 

Meanwhile, ECA Administrator Paul 
G. Hoffman also disclosed, in a letter to 
Ambassador E. N. Van Kleffens of the 
Netherlands, that the basic third-quarter 
allotment to the Netherlands and its de- 
pendent oversea territories has been in- 
creased by $15,000,000. He said the new 
figure resulted from a re-examination of 
recommendations by the Organization 
for European Economic Cooperation in 
Paris. The total allotment to the Neth- 
erlands for that period is now $120,- 
000,000. 

Regarding the French Zone, Mr. Hoff- 
man informed French Ambassador Henri 
Bonnet that: “for transfers of commod- 
ities and service from the Western 
Hemisphere and other non-participating 
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countries, we have added an amount of 
$6,000,000 to the $14,000,000 basic tenta- 
tive allotment.” 

Mr. Hoffman said, “One of the chief 
factors determining this upward revi- 
sion was the reduction in exports from 
this Zone on account of the disastrous 
Ludwigshafen blast.” 

ECA explained that the higher allot- 
ment was not intended to provide funds 
directly to rebuild the Farben plant which 
manufactures coloring products but was 
to make more funds available to the Zone 
until normal production and export ac- 
tivities could be achieved again. ECA 
has been advised that this is expected to 
be accomplished by January 1, 1949. 
ECA said decreases in allotments for sub- 
sequent quarters may be made to com- 
pensate for the tentative third-quarter 
increase in the case of the French Zone. 
Mr. Hoffman also told Ambassador Bon- 
net that, “for expenditures in other par- 
ticipating countries, we have increased 
the original supplementary allotment of 
$300,000 (for the French Zone) by $2,- 
000,000." Officials said this allotment 
is almost exclusively for the purchase of 
nonferrous metals. 


Utilization of Part of French-Frane 
“Counterpart Funds” 


Agreement has been reached between 
the American and French governments 
on the utilization of a part of the French 
franc counterpart of American grants to 
France, it was announced on September 
27 by Paul G. Hoffman, Economics 
Cooperation Administrator. The an- 
nouncement was made concurrently in 
Washington and by David K. E. Bruce, 
chief of the ECA Special Mission to 
France,in Paris. The counterpart funds 
have been deposited in a special account 
in the Bank of France as provided in 
paragraph 2, article 4, of the Economic 
Cooperation Agreement, signed by the 
two Governments June 28, 1948. 

Following new and important meas- 
ures taken by the French Government to 
promote financial and economic stability, 
the release of these funds will assist in 
financing the long-term program of in- 
vestment and re-equipment designed to 
render the French economy viable by 
1952. Under the agreement a sum not 
to exceed 45,000,000,000 francs will be re- 
leased during September 1948 from the 
special account to finance such invest- 


ments (45,000,000,000 francs is approxi- 
mately $150,000,000). 

The release during October 1948 of an 
additional sum not to exceed, 45,000,- 
000,000 francs is likewise contemplated. 
This sum will be determined in the light 
of the progressive implementation of the 
French program of financial recovery 
and monetary stability. 

The two Governments have agreed to 
undertake before November 15, 1948, a 
joint review of the general French finan- 
cial and economic situation, similar to 
that which has just taken place, in order 
to provide a basis for the subsequent dis- 
position of the balance remaining in the 
special account. 


“Counterpart Funds” for Trieste 


Release of 6,400,000,000 lire of the 
counterpart funds in Trieste (equivalent 
to approximately $11,000,000) for the 
purpose of financing the rehabilitation 
and reconstruction of key industries and 
for the stimulation of: productive activ- 
ity in the U. S.-U. K. zone of the Free 
Territory of Trieste was announced Sep- 
tember 24 by Paul G. Hoffman, ECA Ad- 
ministrator. The approval of the proj- 
ects was reached after consultation with 
the National Advisory Council. The 
fund is growing rapidly and is expected 
to reach the 6,400,000,000 figure by De- 
cember 31, 1948. 

Recognizing that it is desirable for 
Trieste to achieve a self-supporting basis 
by improving its ability to earn dollars 
and other foreign currencies, ECA has 
taken action to assist Trieste in utilizing 
existing productive facilities, moderniz- 
ing its industrial resources, and creating 
new industries to provide employment 
for the excess working population of Tri- 
este. 

Trieste has existed mainly through its 
shipbuilding facilities. Restoration of 
these facilities to full production as 
quickly as possible is considered most 
necessary. 

The lira funds agreed to be released by 
ECA will provide local capital for the re- 
building and rehabilitation of existing 
ship-repair and shipbuilding facilities in 
Trieste. They also will make possible the 
reconstruction and development of a 
vegetable-oil refinery, reconstruction of 
the fishing fleet, development of a can- 
ning industry, and the establishment of 
a lending agency with an original sub- 
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scription of lira funds from the counter- 
part to provide investment loans to small 
and medium-size industries and to 
artisans. Two local committees are also 
working on recommendations to be made 
to ECA for funds to erect a modern lubri- 
cating-oil plant and for the construction 
of additional vessels for a number of 
Trieste shipping firms. 

The local-currency counterpart can 
be used effectively to supplement the 
dollars allocated by ECA for recovery in 
Trieste by providing the local currency 
funds for the installation of equipment 
and for the appropriate and proper use 
of the dollar-bought commodities, ECA 
Officials said. 


Latest Data on Procurement and 
Reimbursement Authorizations 


Procurement and reimbursement au- 
thorizations totaled $69,582,087 for the 
week ended Wednesday, September 29, 
and brought cumulative grant authori- 
zations to $1,879,007,897, with adjust- 
ments, ECA has announced. Grants to 
Western European countries, Trieste, and 
China are included in the cumulative 
figure. 

Commodities and raw materials, such 
as metals, machinery, chemicals, wool 
and cotton, as well as foodstuffs, were in- 
cluded in the new authorizations which 
have been announced in press release 
numbers 184, 189, 192, 193, and 195. The 
new authorizations approved during the 
week were issued to Austria, Belgium, Bi- 
zone Germany, Denmark, France, French 
Zone Germany, Greece, Italy, the Neth- 
erlands, Norway, Trieste, and China. 











Commodi- Oosan 
Recipient countries | ties and eles Total 
services a 

Austria___- .----| $2, 528, 635] .........]| $2, 528, 63: 
Belgium _. ican 2, 046, 136)____- 2, 046, 136 
Bizone Germany 20, 416, 518)$2, 989, 177) 23, 405, 695 
ae 891, 300)___ 891, 300 
France . 777, 242 345, 900) 1, 123, 142 

French Zone Ger- 

many R 392, 149 562, 506 954, 655 
Greece 1, 225, 600 53, 600; 1, 279, 200 
Italy 7 b 28, 600, 000! 1,431,000) 30, , 000 
Netherlands __ 1, 649, 156 108, 000 156 

Netherlands Indies 3, 976, 871 d , 87 
Norway. e 1, 038, 880) __. 1, 038, SSO 
Trieste _____- ‘ 417 417 
Total, Europe__| 63, 542, 904) 5, 490, 183) 69, 033, 087 
2 Uae : 549, 000 49, 000 

Total, all coun- 

tries 64, 091, 904) 5,490. 183) 69, 582, O87 


Procurement authorizations including 
ocean freight, by country, from the in- 
ception of the Economic Cooperation 
Administration through September 29, 
1948, with adjustments, follow: 


RE ie a Re a a $110, 134, 022 
I i sciricioris eet ean nies 14, 550, 059 
Bizone Germany-.-_-_--_---._-- 214, 581, 020 
ES ee ae ~ 33, 978, 234 
Se A a ee - 438, 898, 730 
French Zone Germany------- 41, 005, 563 
ES ES ee el 92, 116, 772 
Seas eee 237, 273, 936 
EE ees 137, 520, 584 
8 


Netherlands Indies __--_------ $25, 676, 027 


0 Sees 37, 498, 928 
IID eccecesnahintoare =e. ae 6, 608, 717 
United Kingdom_- 400, 098, 200 


1, 794, 940, 792 
84, 067, 105 


. 1,879, 007, 897 


Total Burepe .......... 
China 


Total, all countries_-_- 

These procurement authorizations are 

arranged by commodity groups in the 
following manner: 


Europe— 

Food and Agriculture— 
Tea $328, 528, 890 
SE CN niece anes 98, 862, 985 
ee eae 2, 145, 949 
Coarse grains and prod 

ee ra ene eee 19, 151, 725 
a 837, 730 
Other grain  prepara- 

| A eee 3, 117, 611 
eee 65, 234, 404 
Dairy products_-_-.-.--- 45, 316, 501 
Eee eee 1, 802, 375 
Fats and oils (including 

| aps 82, 318, 536 
Vegetables and prepara- 

tions ..... chavs : 14, 662, 567 
Fruits and nuts, except 

ae 11, 685, 832 
Sugar and related prod- 

| ee palette bine 15, 077, 200 
Miscellaneous food prod- 

RIES sda ana 8, 874, 800 
ee paatas dake 120, 805, 280 
Tobacco ____~_ ee 35, 991, 800 
Oilcake and meal and 

other feeds and fodders, 

OS, SRR ere 17, 848, 750 
Fertilizers and fertilizer 

materials__ : ? 22, 510, 537 
Miscellaneous agricul- 
tural products_____~-_- 6, 960, 433 
Total Food and Agri- 
ea 901, 733, 905 
Industry— 
Chemicals and related 

products wey 27, 849, 216 
Hides, skins, and 

leather __- sealant 18, 013, 945 
Lumber and sawmill 

products --.-.-_-- 23,779, 215 
Pulp and paper--_----_-- 17, 835, 850 
Coal and related fuel_-_-_- 150, 516, 751 
Petroleum and products-_- 151, 654, 750 
Fabricated basic textiles 22, 066, 876 
Nonferrous metals 117, 947, 784 
Nonmetallic minerals__- 5, 574, 805 
Metallic ores and con- 

centrates ; 5, 000, 100 
Iron- and steel-mill prod- 

ucts— 

cg rae 30, 464, 364 

Advanced_-____ si 8, 076, 416 
Iron and steel finished 

manufactures_______-_- 1, 981, 554 
Machinery _-_- : 27, 833, 788 
Vehicles and equipment-- 60, 565, 928 
Miscellaneous industrial 

commodities . 8, 971, 726 

Total Industry 678, 133, 068 
Total commodities__-. 1, 579, 866, 973 

Technical services 1, 065, 000 

Transportation, accessorial 
and handling (inland) 1, 080, 610 


Ocean transportation . 
Projects — Reconstruction 
program for Greece 


204, 828, 209 


co 


, 100, 000 


Total Europe--- . 1, 794, 940, 792 


China— 
Food and Agriculture 





Wheat flour_-_-_--_- $2, 158, 738 
eee e 16, 582, 195 | 
Cotton 54, 700, 000 | 
Fertilizer 1, 189, 000 | 
Technical services 75, 000 
Petroleum products 7, 999, 999 
Ocean freight 1, 362, 173 
Total China 84, 067, 105 


1, 879, 007, 897 


Of the total procurement authoriza- 
tions to date $1,431,237,180 was author- 
ized for purchase by participating 
countries or their authorized agents or 
importers through trade channels. Pro. 
curement agencies for the remainder 
were: 


Total, all countries 


Department of Agriculture 
Department of Army 


$322, 237, 956 
115, 971, 678 





Department of Navy 2, 955, 316 
Bureau of Federal Supply 6, 605, 767 
Total 447, 770, 717 





Corn Outranks Coffee as Most 
Widely Planted Crop in Brazil 


Although coffee is Brazil’s biggest ex- 
port crop, nearly twice as much acreage 
is normally planted to corn as to coffee, 
while nearly as much is planted to cotton, 
says the Brazilian Government Trade 
Bureau. 

In hectares (a hectare is about 24 
acres), coffee plantations accounted for 
2,437,029, cotton for 2,384,377, and corn 
for 4,185,290, while beans were sown on 
1,490,000 hectares and rice on 1,685,925. 

In three of these five most common 
crops, Sao Paulo State was the heaviest 
producer. Sao Paulo had 1,225,288 hec- 
tares planted to cotton in 1947, 574,179 
in rice, 1,322,785 in coffee, 170,506 in 
beans and 876,808 hectares in corn. 

Biggest corn-planting State, however, 
was Minas Gerais, with 911,502 hectares. 
Minas Gerais also grew more beans, 
planting 412,000 hectares to that crop in 
1947. This State was a close competitor 
of Sao Paulo in rice growing, with 
448 241 hectares. 

The most localized crop grown in 
Brazil was cocoa, almost all of which was 
grown on 251,676 hectares in the state of 
Bahia, although smaller plantations are 
springing up in Para, Espirito Santo, and 
Amazonas. 

The most widely grown crops were 
sugarcane, beans, sweet potatoes, rice, 
pineapples, tobacco, manioc, bananas, 
and corn, which were grown in all Bra- 
zilian States, although in greatly varying 
amounts. 

Only three Brazilian States grew wheat 
in any quantity. They were Parana, 
Santa Catarina, and Rio Grande do Sul. 
These same States were the only ones 
growing rye, barley, and oats. Only two 
States, Bahia and Sao Paulo, grow Indian 
tea. 
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Canadian Co-op Offers 
200,000 Bushels Seed Oats 


Two hundred thousand U. S. bushels 
of highest-grade seed oats are offered for 
export to the United States by the Carle- 
ton County Seed Growers’ Cooperative 
Ltd., of New Brunswick, Canada. The 
seed is said to be registered and certified 
No. 1, comparable to the same United 
States Standard grades. Delivery can 
be made from November 1, 1948, until 
March 31, 1949. 

The Co-operative undertakes seed 
cleaning for shareholder-farmer-mem- 
bers, custom cleaning for other farmers, 
and marketing of all surplus seed oats 
in Carleton County. 

Orders may be addressed to the Co- 
operative’s office at Woodstock, New 
Brunswick, Canada. 


New Trade Inquiries 
From Occupied Areas 


In publishing the following new trade 
inquiries from occupied areas, the De- 
partment of Commerce reminds readers 
that further information concerning 
them cannot be provided, and that cur- 
rent World Trade Directory Reports are 
not available nor obtainable at this time. 

Since all transactions are subject to 
regulations and controls currently pre- 
vailing in this country and in the occu- 
pied areas, interested United-States firms 
should by all means acquaint themselves 
with these conditions before entering 
into correspandence with these firms. 
Detailed information on trading condi- 
tions is available from the Department’s 
Office of International Trade. 

Heinrich Behrije, Jr., (23) Hude 
(Oldb.), near Bremen, wishes to obtain 


agencies for foodstuffs, chemicals, drugs, and 
oils. 

Germany—Otto Hoffmann, Dierdorf, seeks 
agency for teztiles. 

Germany—C. 


Germany 


Ludy, Vogelsangstrasse 9, 
(14a) Stuttgart W, desires to contact Ameri- 
can firms seeking representation in Ger- 
many. 

Germany—Mechernich Lead Works (Ge- 
werkschaft Mechernich), Mechernich/Eifel, 
offers to export lead to the United States. 

Germany—Hans Tuerk Warenverkauf (Ha- 
TeWe), Unkeler Str. 22, Kéln a. Rhn., offers 
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to act as agent for American manufacturers 
desiring to sell their products in Germany, 
particularly textiles, household furniture, 
foodstuffs, soap, and department-store 
goods, 

Germany—Robert Ullrich, (18b) Dieter- 
shofen (B), uber Memmingen (Schw.), de- 
sires to contact church furnishers, interior 
church decorators, producers of altars, man- 


ee nil 


Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Office of International Trade 


ufacturers of church banners, art shops, mis- 
sion purchasing centers. 

Germany—Kurt Zimmermann & Co., (14a) 
Schloss Eschenau-Heilbronn, Wuertt., U. S. 
Zone, wishes to import foodstuffs. 

Japan—The Oils & Fats Industry Associa- 
tion, 8th floor, Takashimaya Building, Ni- 
honbashi, Chuoku, Tokyo, on behalf of its 
members, wishes to contact American im- 





Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest 
in buying or selling in the United States, or in the United States representations. 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 
trade contracts. Additional information concerning each export or import opportu- 
nity, including a World Trade Directory Report, is available to qualified United States 
firms, and may be obtained upon inquiry from the Commercial Intelligence Branch 
of the Department of Commerce, or through its field offices’ for $1 each. Interested 
United States firms should correspond directly with the firms listed concerning any 
projected business arrangements. ' 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions un- 
dertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, and all 
transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this country and 
abroad. (It is recognized that many of the items specified as export opportunities are 
in short supply or that full facilities for private trade may not have been reestab- 
lished in some of the areas from which inquiries have been received. However, many 
United States foreign traders are proceeding now with negotiations for business when 


conditions permit.) 


Aircraft and Aircraft Equipment: 10, 30. 
Alcoholic Beverages: 21, 29, 32, 39. 
Automotive 
Parts: 9, 10, 19, 20. 
Beverage Preparations: 36. 
Bricks: 20. 
Cement and Cement Products: 20. 
Chemicals: 20, 40, 47. 
Clothing and Accessories: 3. 
Confections: 26. 
Construction Equipment: 16, 25. 
Cutlery: 20. 
Fats and Oils: 20, 47. 
Fireplaces: 25. 
Flowers (Artificial): 31, 34. 
Foodstuffs: 15, 20, 40. 
Furniture and Fittings: 5, 16. 
Glass and Glassware: 20, 22. 
Handicraft: 34, 35. 
Hardware: 16, 20. 
Household Furnishings: 20. 
Iron and Steel Products: 15, 16. 
Jewelry and Allied Products: 43. 
Machinery: 
Agricultural Equipment—9, 15, 16, 
Industrial—1, 3, 6, 7, 10, 12, 
41, 45. 
Machine Tools: 11. 





Vehicles, Equipment, and 


19. 
14, 20, 


Index, by Commodities 


{Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Following Sections] 


Marble: 20. 

Metals and Minerals: 17, 20, 37, 38, 40. 

Motion-Picture and Photographic Equip- 
ment and Accessories: 33, 42. 

Nets, Twine, and Rope: 20. 

Novelties and Gift Articles: 35. 

Office Equipment and Supplies: 14. 

Optical Goods: 33. 

Paper and Paper Products: 3, 20. 

Plastics Equipment and Materials: 1. 

Pipes: 20. 

Prefabricated Houses: 46. 

Printing and Lithography: 3. 

Radio Parts: 4. 

Sand and Gravel: 20. 

Shells: 23. 

Ships and Ship Repairing: 8, 44. 

Surgical Instruments and Equipment: 4. 

Technical Information and New Develop- 
ments: 2, 3, 7. 

Textiles: 13. 

Tiles: 20. 

Tools: 16, 19, 27. 

Ultra-Violet Equipment: 4. 

Wire: 16. 

Wool: 2, 24. 

Yarns :- 20, 28. 














porters of fats-and-oils products, and ex- 
porters of raw materials for the manufacture 
of such products. 


China Asks for 


Industrial Literature 


China’s Ministry of Education has, 
through the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization, in- 
dicated its interest in obtaining catalogs 
and literature on a wide variety of com- 
modities as follows: 

1. Machinery for chemical-engineering 
practice. 

2. Laboratory equipment for hydraulic en- 
gineering. 

3. Machinery for textile-engineering prac- 
tice. 

4. Farm machinery and machinery for 
manufacturing farm products. 

5. Machinery for manufacturing experi- 
mental pharmaceutical products. 

6. Specimens and apparatus for forestry 
courses. 

7. Apparatus for educational psychology 
tests. 

8. Botany and zoology specimens. 

9. Model and specimens for geology and 
mineralogy. 

10. Models for teaching mathematics. 

11. Charts and atlas for geography and 
astronomy courses. 

12. Educational films for technical train- 
ing and lecture-room demonstration. 

13. Musical instruments and scores. 

14. Office and business machines. 


Manufacturers in a position to assist 
the Ministry are asked to send material 
to Dr. Ham Ch’ing-lien, Director, De- 
partment of Cultural Relations, Ministry 
of Education, Nanking, China. Refer- 
ence should be made to the Ministry’s in- 
quiry to Dr. L. G. Grimmett, Natural 
Sciences Department, UNESCO. 


Wanted: Quotations on 
Land-Clearing Equipment 


Catalogs and prices covering 10 units 
of heavy-duty, land-clearing equipment 
for use in heavily-wooded tropical forests 
are desired by the Netherlands Indies 
Department of Social Affairs. Each unit 
is to consist of tractors, winches, logging- 
arches, saws, wood-transport equipment 
(20 tons per unit), rooters, rakes, and 
road-building equipment, and be capable 
of clearing 500 acres per year on level 
sandy surfaces. 

The equipment will be needed in con- 
nection with the Government’s plan to 
establish an Indo-European (Eurasian) 
colony in Netherlands New Guinea, 
through the settlement of Eurasian and 
Dutch volunteers in that area. The 
project has already been started at Man- 
okwari on the northwest tip of the island, 
with 40 Eurasian youths supervised by 
a government doctor preparing the way 
for future settlers. More than 3,000 
applications for permission to partici- 
pate have reportedly been received, and 
the Department of Social Affairs is said 
to have requested 30,000,000 florins for 
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initial expenditures, although this sum 
has not yet been granted. 

Quotations should be directed to De- 
partment of Social Affairs, Transmigra- 
tion and Emigration Division, Rijswijk 
18, Batavia-Centrum, Java, Netherlands 
Indies. 


Nigeria To Buy 
Nine Bulldozers 


The Nigerian Government is in the 
market for nine bulldozers, caterpillar 
track type D6, complete with angle dozer 
attachments, according to the American 
Consulate General in Lagos. 

Quotations, stating f. 0. b. price and 
approximate delivery date should be di- 
rected to the Public Works Department, 
Lagos, Nigeria. 


U.S. Firms May Bid on 
Aleppo Water-Supply Survey 


United States engineering firms are 
invited to undertake completion of a 
water-supply survey, a project which in- 
volves bringing the Euphrates water to 
Aleppo, Syria. 

Topographic maps are already avail- 
able as the result of a preliminary sur- 
vey. It is understood that the successful 
bidder will be allowed the use of these 
maps in completing the engineering 
study, and that the study must be de- 
livered within a period which will be 
specified by the Syrian Ministry of Pub- 
lic Works. 

Further details are available from 
Nureddine Bey Kahhaleh, Secretary 
General, Ministry of Public Works, Da- 
mascus, Syria. 


Brazilian Mission to 
Study U.S. Industry 


A mission comprising 95 engineers, in- 
dustrialists, and businessmen’ from Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, and vicinity, is visiting the 
United States during October and No- 
vember for the purpose of studying vari- 
ous phases of this country’s industry. 
Among the group are the following: 


Dr. Renato de Souza Nogueira, of the High- 
way Department, State of Sao Paulo, who is 
interested in asphalt paving of highways, and 
highway construction and maintenance 
generally; 

Dr. Christiano Carneiro Ribeiro da Luz, Jr., 
director of the Public Utilities Service of the 
City or Sao Paulo, who wishes to study the 
organization and activities of public-utilities 
commissions, city transportation systems, 
and city traffic problems and solutions; 

Dr. Dalberto Alves de Mouro Ribeiro, a rep- 
resentative of the Municipality of the Port 
of Santos, who desires to inspect modern 
garbage incinerator plants and to contact 
manufacturers of incinerators with a view 
of purchasing such equipment for a projected 
new plant in Santos; 

Joao Augusto Calmon, Director of Munici- 
palities for the State of Baia, who wishes to 
visit TVA for the purpose of obtaining ideas 
applicable to Baia. 


Organizations and individuals desiring 
to contact these visitors may do s9 
through the Brazilian Consulate Gen. 
eral, 10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, 
Wi. X. 


India Requires Scientific 
and Technical Equipment 


American manufacturers and _sup- 
pliers are invited by the Government of 
India to send catalogs, prices, and other 
information on a wide variety of scien- 
tific and technical apparatus and equip- 
ment. 

According to the American Embassy in 
New Delhi, the Indian Government plans 
to purchase certain equipment in the 
United States over a period of 2 years, 
in connection with its projected revision 
of the country’s educational system. 

A list of estimated requirements is 
available on request from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Quotations should be sent direct to Dr. 
Tara Chand, Secretary, Ministry of Eq- 
ucation, Government of India, New 
Delhi, India. 


Foreign Visitors 


1, Australia—L. J. Herman, representing 
L. J. Herman & Co. (exporter, commission 
merchant, sales /indent agent), Chart House, 
372 Post Office Place, Melbourne, Victoria, is 
interested in obtaining right to represent in 
Australia American firms handling eztruding 
and injection machines, general plastics 
equipment and materials Scheduled to ar- 
rive October 30, remaining until November 
30. U.S. address: c/o Thomas Cook & Son, 
Inc., 587 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: San Francisco, Los Angeles, Chi- 
cago, New York, and Cleveland. 

2. Australia—Ivor Gray Morris, represent- 
ing Ivor Morris Pty. Ltd., Morris Woolen Mills 
(Ipswich) Pty. Ltd., and Morris Wools Pty. 
Ltd., all Redbank, Queensland, is interested 
in studying methods of wool treatment and 
manufacture. Scheduled to arrive Septem- 
ber 28, via Los Angeles, for a visit of 2 
months. Mail address while in U. S.: c/o 
Ackroyd Brothers, 49 Front Street East, 
Toronto, Canada Itinerary: Los Angeles, 
Boston, Philadelphia, and New York 

World Trade Directory Reports being pre- 
pared. 

3. Brazil—Syrio Simao Racy, representing 
Sociedade Industrial de Meias Picco Ltda. 
(manufacturer), 184 Rua Martin Afonso, Sao 
Paulo, is interested in purchasing machinery, 
in studying American production methods, 
and in visiting factories in the following 
lines: men’s hosiery, printing, lithography, 
and paper manufacture. Scheduled to arrive 
October 10, via New York City, for a visit of 
3 months. U.S. address: c/o Farhood Broth- 
ers, 330 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: New York, Washington, Buffalo, Chi- 
cago, Detroit, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
New Orleans, and Miami 

4. Brazil—Alberto Stahl, representing Wal- 
ter Limitada (importer, retailer, wholesaler), 
59 Rua Capitao Salomao (Caixa Postal 4173), 
Sao Paulo, is interested in purchasing and 
obtaining agency connections for surgical in- 
struments and equipment, ultra-violet 
equipment, and radic parts. He is now in the 
United States for about 2 months. U. S. ad- 
dress: c/o Walter J. Stoerger, 15 Post Avenue, 
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New York 34, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, and Detroit. 

(Previously announced, FoREIGN COMMERCE 
Week.y, August 21, 1948.) 

5. Brazil—Annunciato Valerio, represent- 
ing Industria de Moveis Valerio S. A. Rua 
Hannemann 285, Sao Paulo, is interested in 
visiting manufacturers of wooden furniture 
for homes. Scheduled to arrive Ocober 6, via 
New York City, fora visit of 2 months. U.S. 
address: c/o Brazilian Consulate General, 10 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia and Detroit. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

6. Chile—Eduardo Alessndri Rodriguez, 
representing Compania Azufrera Nacional 
(importer, exporter, miners of sulfur), Mo- 
neda 973, Of. 731 (Casilla 109—-D), Santiago, 
is interested in machinery and equipment for 
mining and processing sulfur. Scheduled to 
arrive September 27, via Miami, for a visit of 
6 weeks. U. S. address: Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, Fiftieth Street and Park Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Phila- 
delphia, and Washington. 

7. Chile—Juan Costa Kelly, Agustinas 1350, 
5° piso, Santiago, representing Fabrica No- 
cional de Vidrios Planos (importer, whole- 
saler, manufacturer), Lirquén; and Mosso y 
Cia. Ltda. (importer, exporter, wholesaler, 
manufacturer), Casilla No. 60, Cura-Cautin, 
is interested in machinery for manufactur- 
ing opaque pressed glass and all-weather ply- 
wood, and for glass polishing; also seeKs tech- 
nical information on manufacture of all- 
weather plywood for exterior use. Scheduled 
to arrive September 27, via New York City, 
for a visit of 60 days. U. S. address: c/o 
Chilean Consulate General, 61 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Wash- 
ington, and Pittsburgh. 

8. England—Alexander Lucas Taylor, Car- 
rick, Bassett Dale, Southampton, Hampshire, 
representing John I. Thornycroft & Co. Ltd. 
(shipbuilding and engineering), Smith 
Square, London, S. W. 1, is interested in ship 
repairing. Scheduled to arrive October 5, via 
New York City, for a visit of about 12 days. 
U. S. address: c/o Cunard White Star Ltd., 
25 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

9. India—C. H. Bhabha, representing Pash- 
abhai Patel & Co. (importer, manufacturer), 
Construction House, Corner of Nicol and 
Wittet Roads, Ballard Estate, Bombay, is in- 
terested in purchasing farm tractors and 
automotive vehicles, parts and equipment. 
Scheduled to arrive October 15, via New York 
City, for a month's visit. U.S. address: c/o 
American Express Co., 649 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Washing- 
ton, and Detroit. 

10. India—Kharshedji Limji, representing 
Bombay Cycle & Motor Agency Ltd., 534 
Sandhurst Bridge, Bombay, is interested in 
establishing new contacts for automobiles, 
aircraft, and machinery for manufacturing 
automotive parts. Scheduled to arrive Octo- 
ber 22, via New York City, for a month's visit. 
U. S. address: c/o American Express Co., 649 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Detroit, and Washington. 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared. 

1l. India—R. N. Ray, representing United 
Iron & Steel Corp. Ltd. (manufacturer), 9 
Clive Row, Calcutta, is interested in pur- 
chasing machine tools, such as boring ma- 
chines, lathes, milling machines, and grind- 
ers. He is now in the United States until 
December 1, 1948. U.S. address: c/o 545 
West One Hundred and Eleventh Street, Apt. 
10-E, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, 
Chicago, and Detroit. 
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World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

12. Italy—Riccardo Conti, representing Gi- 
ovanni Conti e Nipoti (importer, sales/indent 
agent), 6 Piazzale Marengo, Milan, is inter- 
ested in hosiery and sewing machines. 
Scheduled to arrive October 1, via New York 
City, for a visit of 20 days. U. S. address: 
c/o Union Special Machine Co., 400 North 
Franklin Street, Chicago, Ill. Itinerary: New 
York, Philadelphia, and Chicago. 

13. Mexico—Juan Hadad Aziz, represent- 
ing Mercantil Hamilton S. A. (importer, 
wholesaler, manufacturer), General Trevino 
#633 Pte., Monterrey, is interested in pur- 
chasing cotton twill and gabardine for the 
manufacture of shirts and trousers. He is 
now in the United States until October 15. 
U. S. address: Hotel McAlpin, Broadway and 
Thirty-Fourth Street, New York, N. Y. Itin- 
erary: New York and Boston. 

14. Netherlands—Michael van den Akker, 
representing N. V. Fabricage en Handelsond- 
erneming Michael van den Akker, 30 Laan 
Copes van Cattenburch, The Hague, is in- 
terested in obtaining manufacturers’ agen- 
cies for office machines and supplies. Sched- 
uled to arrive October 18, for a visit of 2 
weeks. U.S. address: c/o Fritz Menke, 142 
Delaware Street, Staten Island 4, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York and Chicago. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

15. Peru—Enrique Kaufmann R. (importer, 
wholesaler), 284 Arzobispo (Casilla 886), 
Lima, is interested in representing American 
manufacturers of iron and steel products, 
agricultural implements, and _ foodstuffs. 
Scheduled to arrive September 28, via New 
York City, for a visit of 2 months. U.S. 
address: c/o Bank of London & South Amer- 
ica Ltd., 34 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Chicago, Detroit, and 
Washington. 

16. Union of South Africa—P. J. Calvoco- 
ressi, representing Hunt-Davis & Griva 
(Pty.) Ltd. (sales /indent agent), P. O. Box 
7919, Johannesburg, is interested in estab- 
lishing contacts for obtaining the following: 
steel reinforcing bars for concrete (mild steel 
to comply with British Standard specifica- 
tions; tensile strength, 24/28 and 28/33; 
lengths, 24 to 42 feet; diameters, 4’’, %”’’, 
1%’, 56°", %’"", %’’, 1", 1%"’, and 1%4"’); gal- 
vanized, corrugated, and plain iron sheets 
(according to British Standard gages and 
dimensions); galvanized barbed wire (espe- 
cially 12'4-gage, having 3 to 4 point barbs 6 
inches apart); all kinds of brass and iron 
screws; both plain and plated; all kinds of 
builder's hardware and furniture fittings; 
all kinds of small tools, such as pliers, tongs, 
and hammers; all kinds of agricultural tools, 
with or without handles. He is now in the 
United States until October 30. U.S. ad- 
dress: c/o Wm. H. Offenhauser, Jr., Box 595, 
New Canaan, Conn. 


Import Opportunities 


17. Australia, Western—Rare Metals Pty. 
Ltd. (mining company) E. S. & A. Bank 
Chambers, 101 St. George’s Terrace (or 
G. P. O. Box E267), Perth, wishes to export 
and seeks agent for ilmenite, rutile and 2ir- 
con. Ilmenite is chrome-free and has a 
TiO, value of 52 percent. Firm states known 
deposit of 1,500,000 long tons. Further in- 
formation including locations map and bor- 
ing results is available on a loan basis from 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

18. Belgium—Anc. Ets. Martin Fréres S. A. 
(manufacturer, exporter), 76, rue Victor 
Besme, Verviers, wishes to export 5,000 kilos 
of filter mass for breweries each month. 

19. Belgium—Beltrimex (Marcel Vander- 
borght), (export merchant), 54-56 rue du 


Sceptre, Brussels, offers to export the follow- 
ing machinery and tools: small tools for all 
crafts and trades; radio and electrical tools; 
hand and circular saws; agricultural imple- 
ments; automobile and cycle accessories; 
pumps (electric and hydraulic); electric 
motors and generators; drilling and boring 
machines. 

20. Belgium—S. A. Citalo (exporter) , Lode- 
linsart, wishes to export and seeks agents in 
various sections of the United States for the 
following commodities: all kinds of hardware 
such as wire, nails, screws, bolts, nuts, build- 
ing and furniture hardware; wool yarns for 
weaving (carded and worsted), in warp tor- 
sion, twist torsion, or hosiery torsion; all 
industrial chemicals of Belgian origin; 
canned milk and canned vegetables; fishing 
nets, twines and cords, and ropes; cutlery; 
enameled, aluminum, and galvanized kitch- 
enware such as basins, pails, and watering 
cans; steel trunks; colonial helmets; clothes 
pins; cement (artificial portland, blast-fur- 
nace portland, permetallurgical); pulverized 
hydraulic lime; chalk (ground, and in 
rocks); sand; millstones; gravel; bricks; tiles, 
and roofing tiles; marble (rough and fin- 
ished); fibro-cement products; sandstone 
pipes (varnished and otherwise); soap; bi- 
cycles (ordinary and luxury) and acces- 
sories; electric motors (220 V. tri-phased 
closed ventilated motors of 14 up to 40 horse- 
power, and 750 up to 3,000 revolutions per 
minute); paper and paper products, such as 
crepe, silk, cellophane, foolscap, and corru- 
gated cardboard; and glassware. Further 
information on the kinds of glassware offered 
by firm is available upon request from Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

21. Belgium—International Trading Of- 
fice—E. L. Neyts (exporter, commission 
merchant), 219 rue Victor Allard, Brussels, 
wishes to export first-grade Belgian beer. 

22. Belgium—Rene Migret (export mer- 
chant), 7 Boulevard Defontaine, Charleroi, 
wishes to export “B”-quality window glass, 
18 and 24 ounces thick, per square foot, and 
in accordance with A. S. T. M. specifications. 

23. Ceylon—The Melapalaiyam Syndicate, 
Limited (export merchant), 116 Second Cross 
Street, Pettah, Colombo, offers to export 
oyster shells, tortoise shells, and cowrie 
shells. Firm has 50 tons available, more 
can be supplied as and when required. In- 
spection can be arranged with Ceylon Cham- 
ber of Commerce prior to shipment at ex- 
pense of seller. Firm has not exported to 
the United States, and would appreciate full 
information on American methods of trade. 

24. Chile—Jorge de Grenade C. (wool pro- 
ducer), Colon 825, Punta Arenas, offers to 
export 500 metric tons of raw wool (fleece), 
No. 58 quality, English standard, from 
wether ewe, hog, and ram (12% to 15% bel- 
lies and pieces). Sr. Grenade prefers to es- 
tablish a direct trade between producer and 
consumer. The 500 metric tons of wool of- 
fered will be available during the next sea- 
son (February/April 1949). 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

25. England—Ashworth & Steward Ltd. 
(manufacturer), 26 Commercial Street, 
Birmingham 1, wishes to export and seeks 
agent for high-grade briquette fireplaces 
(multi-colored). Catalog and price list 
available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

26. England—Associated Exports Limited 
(export agent for Edward Sharp & Sons, Ltd., 
candy manufacturer), Norfolk House, Laur- 
ence Pountney Hill, Cannon Street, London, 
E. C. 4., desires to export toffee and other 
confectionery products. Also, firm seeKs an 
agent in Puerto Rico. 


(Continued on p. 45) 
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Bolivia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CENTRAL BaNK AUTHORIZED TO FINANCE 
ACQUISITION OF 1948 RuBBER PropUC- 
TION 


The Central Bank of Bolivia was author- 
ized to furnish the Agricultural Bank with 
necessary funds for the purchase of crude 
rubber offered for sale by Bolivian producers 
during the year 1948, by Supreme decree No. 
1309, promulgated August 18, 1948, accord- 
ing to a report from the American Embassy 
at La Paz, dated September 2. The Agricul- 
tural Bank will export the rubber and re- 
imburse the Central Bank from the proceeds 
of the sales. 

[For announcement of decree No. 676 of 
January 18, 1947, which freed commerce in 
crude rubber, subject to supervision of the 
Agricultural Bank, see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of March 29, 1947.] 


Brazil 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export TAX ON COFFEE REQUESTED BY 
GOVERNMENT 


The Brazilian Government has sent a mes- 
sage to Congress for legislation to establish 
a Federal export tax of 2 cruzeiros per bag 
on coffee. The president of Brazil also has 
authorized the Minister of Finance to con- 
tact the majority leader in the Senate for 
the purpose of having the revenue section of 
the proposed 1949 Federal budget corrected 
to include this tax. 

The proceeds of the tax are to be used to 
cover Brazil’s contribution to the Pan-Ameri- 
can Coffee Bureau for advertising purposes 
to increase the consumption of Brazilian cof- 
fee abroad. 

[For announcement of the cancellation of 
a Federal export tax on coffee, which was 
assessed at the fixed rate of 12 cruzeiros per 
60-kilogram bag, in accordance with provi- 
sions of decree-law No. 2 of November 13, 
1937, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of July 
27, 1946.] 


British Honduras 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


FURTHER ADJUSTMENTS IN LIST OF 
CONTROLLED IMPORTS 
Order No. 427, issued June 12, 1948, by the 
Import Control and Supply Office of British 


Honduras and published in the Government 
Gazette of June 19, 1948, made the following 
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changes in the present list of controlled 
items: 

(a) The item which read “Apparel—other 
kinds: All kinds, except brassieres, corsets, 
stays, and girdles’ was changed to read 
“Apparel—other kinds: All kinds, except 
brassieres, corsets, stays, girdles, and shirts 
(which is limited to 25 percent of 1947 im- 
portations).” 

(b) The following item is placed under 
control: “Corn flour—limited to 50 percent 
of 1946 importations.” 

Order No. 502, issued July 15, 1948, by the 
Import Control and Supply Office and pub- 
lished in the Government Gazette of July 24, 
1948, made the following changes in the con- 
trolled list: 

(a) The item which read ‘“Hats—all kinds.” 
was changed to read “Hats—all kinds, except 
those costing not more than $3.50 per dozen, 
f. o. b. warehouse and which will be limited 
to 50 percent of 1946 importations.” 

(0) The following commodities have been 
added to the controlled list: Bulbs, electric 
light—all kinds; files, steel—all kinds, unless 
it can be proved that they cannot be supplied 
by the United Kingdom; and machetes— 
limited to 25 percent of 1946 importations.” 

[See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Janu- 
ary 31, 1948, of July 3, 1948, and of July 31, 
1948, for lists of restricted commodities. ] 


Chile 


Tariffs and Trade ¢ 


MAXIMUM TOLERANCE OF BROKEN GRAINS 
IN MILLED RIcE TEMPORARILY INCREASED 


‘ontrols 


Resolution No. 3,017 of September 2, 1948, 
issued by the Chilean Office of Price and Sup- 
ply Control, authorized rice millers to in- 
crease to 25 percent the maximum tolerance 
of proken grain allowed in milled rice. ac- 
cording to a report from the American Em.- 
bassy at Santiago, dated September 9, 1948 
Broken grain tolerance of 22 percent, was 
previously authorized by resolution No. 1,162 
of April 19, 1948. The present modification 
was authorized because this year’s weather 
conditions increased the tendency of the rice 
to break while being milled. Resolution No. 
3,017 applies to the 1947/48 crop, only. 


China 


Economic Conditions 
SITUATION DURING AUGUST 1948 


The most spectacular development in 
China during the month of August 1948 
was the announcement of an unprece- 
dented series of reform measures de- 
signed to bolster the nation’s economy. 
These measures, promulgated on August 





20, 1948, by the N 
China, 
managec 
the gold yuan, 
foreign 
backed by a 100 percent reserve of gold, 


ational Government of 
included the introduction of a 
gold-standard currency called 
which is convertible to 
exchange under control, and 


silver, and foreign exchange, and assets 
of state-owned enterprises. 

Other regulations under the new 
measures require that the Chinese people 
must surrender all gold, silver, silver 
coins, and foreign currency in their pos- 
session; that all Chinese nationals must 
declare their assets in foreign countries; 
and that Government economic controls 
be tightened. (See ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, September 11, 1948, for full de- 
tails concerning the currency provisions 
of the new reform measures. ) 

Under the new reform measures the 
Government plans to balance national 
receipts against expenditures. Total 
budgetary expenditures for the financial 
year 1948-49 are estimated at US$900,- 
000,000. Estimated revenues are as fol- 
lows: Custom duties, US$120,000,000; 
commodity taxes, US$175,000,000; direct 

taxes, US$90,000,000; salt tax, US$80,- 
000,000; other taxes and profits from 
state enterprises, US$50,000,000; and the 
sale of surplus and former Japanese 
property, US$100,000,000. The total is 
US$615,000,000, which leaves a deficit of 
US$285,000,000 prospectively to be closed 


by (a) “judicious use of the American aid 
program,” and (b) the issue of gold yuan 
bonds. 


Import quotas are expected to be cut 
down in view of the United States aid 
supplies that have been brought into the 
country. Exquota imports of essential 
commodities, as therefore, will be per- 
mitted under the special regulations de- 
signed to facilitate the import of raw 
materials needed in the manufacture of 
export goods, consisting largely of sun- 
dries. Certain other commodities, the 
list of which has not yet been compiled, 
can now be imported exquota and paid 
for with the funds of oversea Chinese or 
Chinese nationals in China, which have 
been duly registered with and surren- 
dered to the Central Bank of China in 
compliance with the new currency regu- 
lations. This feature of the new regula- 
tions is an extension of the recently an- 
nounced measures designed to permit the 
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yse of privately owned exchange for the 
jmport of capital goods and selected raw 
materials capable of utilization in ap- 
proved productive enterprises. 

The establishment of a fixed exchange 
rate at the black-market quotation for 
the United States dollar prevailing on 
August 19 immediately permitted ex- 
porters substantial gains in their income 
from foreign sales. Concurrently, how- 
ever, a system of “floor-pricing” for 
major export commodities was intro- 
duced. 

One aspect of the new regulations, ac- 
cording to mercantile sources, is the pos- 
sibility of an increase in British exports 
to China and increased Chinese exports 
to the United States. As a result of the 
new gold yuan rate, which values the 
pound sterling at US$3 as compared with 
the International Monetary Fund rate of 
$4, the net effect is to reduce the price 
of British exports to China in relation 
to world prices by 25 percent. 

Immediate market reaction to the 
sweeping currency reforms indicated a 
downward tendency in the prices of most 
nonfood items. Although a survey of 
Shanghai markets indicated that mer- 
chandise was being priced at the pre- 
scribed levels in most cases, there was 
relatively little for sale and that was not 
always of the best quality. 

After announcing that a new import 
tariff, substantially increasing the ad 
valorem rates on all but a few commod- 
ities, would become effective August 7 
which would discontinue the collection of 
the 5 percent revenue surtax and 45 per- 
cent “temporary surtax’’—levied on the 
import duty itself—the Chinese Govern- 
ment announced that after August 29 a 
rebellion-suppression surtax of 40 per- 
cent of the import duty will be collected 
on all imports except those items upon 
which China granted tariff concessions. 

In an attempt to stop any leakage of 
foreign exchange through the issuance 
of maritime insurance policies by insur- 
ance companies located in China, the 
Chinese Ministry of Finance promul- 
gated an order during August prohibit- 
ing the writing of export cargo marine 
insurance policies in foreign currencies 
by insurance agencies located in China 
except under certain conditions. 

The first estimates by the National Ag- 
ricultural Research Board of summer 
crops showed an average of slightly in- 
creased production over 1931-37 levels, 
with production of glutinous rice and 
kaoliang as the only two crops expected 
to be below those levels. The production 
of kaoliang and other crops in the lim- 
ited, but extremely important, national- 
ist area around Mukden was hard hit 
by an aphid plague during the early part 
of August. Kwangtung food supplies 
were reported tighter than previously ex- 
pected, primarily because of decreases in 
the supply of Hunan rice. Estimates of 
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Taiwan’s first rice crop, however, showed 
about a 40 percent increase over the 1937 
crop. Although it was too early for an 
accurate estimate, Shanghai traders ex- 
pected the fall production of tung oil to 
be at least as high as it was in 1947. They 
also expected that tea-oil production 
might be even better than that of last 
year. Weather and over-all crop con- 
ditions remained generally better than in 
1947, with the exception of the Hupeh, 
Hunan, Kiangsi, and Anhwei areas af- 
fected by the Yangtze River flood. The 
river, often referred to as “China’s Sor- 
row,” overflowed its banks late in June, 
inundating millions of acres of cultiv- 
able land, destroying countless acres of 
crops, and rendering an estimated 55,- 
000,000 homeless. Preliminary reports 
indicated that damage was not so great 
as in 1931 or 1935, the big flood years, but 
heavy rains with the resultant swelling 
of lesser streams and rivers wrought a 
heavy toll in that food-surplus area. 

The dispute as to the reasonableness of 
Shanghai’s public-utility rates was set- 
tled during the month when the city 
council reversed itself and withdrew rate 
advances which had previously been au- 
thorized at the beginning of the month. 
The decision, which was made retroac- 
tive, required utility companies to re- 
fund some 20 to 30 percent of their re- 
cent collections. In lieu of the rate in- 
creases the city council obtained from 
the National Government subsidies for 
the utilities in the form of loans and 
grants. 

The coal shortages in the metropolitan 
areas of China continued to grow in seri- 
ousness throughout the month, with 
stock piles dangerously low in Shanghai, 
Hankow, and Tsingtao. Shipments from 
the Tangshan coal mines continued to 
deteriorate, mostly because of interrup- 
tions to the rail lines caused by storms, 
and increased the stock pile to 600,000 
tons by August 19. Production at the 
Fushan mines in Mukden was reportedly 
declining primarily because of the mal- 
nutrition of the laborers. Owing to the 
shortage of food, the miners ceased to 
work on August 18, but a shipment of five 
rail cars of soybeans alleviated this condi- 
tion and the miners resumed work on 
August 21. A report from the Taiwan 
mines, on the other hand, shows 30 per- 
cent increased production for the first 6 
months of this year. 

Because of exceedingly low domestic 
collections in the past 6 months, China’s 
cotton mills are depending on arrivals 
and distribution of ECA cotton in the 
very near future in order to assure con- 
tinued operations, even at present re- 
duced levels. 

Anew shipping line between China and 
Australia was inaugurated on August 10 
by the arrival of the Australia-West Pa- 
cific Line’s motor vessel Aros in Shang- 


hai. It is planned that the schedule will 
eventually include four or five ships. 

The first Chinese court judgment in- 
volving the reciprocity principle, as em- 
bodied in the Sino-American Treaty of 
Friendship, Commerce, and Navigation 
of 1946, was handed down during the 
month in a case where an American firm 
sought to compel the Chinese defendant 
to transfer title instruments and pos- 
session of improved real property as 
contemplated in the contract between 
the two parties. In handing down judg- 
ment, the Shanghai District Court rec- 
ognized the 1943 Sino-American Treaty 
for the Relinquishment of Extraterri- 
torial Rights as being based upon a 
“spirit or reciprocity” and held that, 
since the State of Delaware, in which the 
plaintiff was incorporated, permitted 
aliens to acquire real property, the plain- 
tiff was entitled to reciprocal rights in 
China. The Court also ruled that the 
contractual provision for liquidated 
damages did not preclude a decree for 
specific performance. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TARIFF CONCESSIONS ON SPECIFIED ITEMS 
TEMPORARILY WITHHELD UNDER GENEVA 
TRADE AGREEMENT 


In connection with the signing of the 
Protocol of Provisional Application of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, on 
behalf of the Republic of China (see ForEIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY, June 19, 1948), it was 
announced, through Shanghai customs noti- 
fication No. 234, dated September 4, 1948, that 
tariff and code No. 309/10, cocoa beans, and 
No. 311/11, coffee beans, raw, which were 
formerly withheld under the agreement, were 
included July 30, 1948, in the schedule of 
tariff concessions granted by China. (See 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for July 10, Au- 
gust 14, and October 2, 1948.) 


COUNTRIES NONSIGNATORY TO GATT EnN- 
TITLED TO TARIFF CONCESSIONS UNDER 
MOsT-FAVORED-NATION TREATMENT 


In accordance with instructions received 
from the Chinese Executive Yuan, the In- 
spector General of Customs has announced 
that tariff concessions granted by China 
under the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (see the preceding item) are also ap- 
plicable to the imports of like products from 
countries that have not as yet signed the 
agreement but which have most-favored-na- 
tion treatment accorded under treaty pro- 
visions with these countries. 


PROCEDURE FOR THE IMPORTATION OF 
SULFUR BLACK AND Woop PULP 


According to information received from 
the American Consulate General, Shanghal, 
press notification No. 49 of the Chinese Ex- 
port-Import Board, dated September 10, 1948, 
announced the following procedure govern- 
ing the importation under quota of sulfur 
black and wood pulp: 

1. Approval has been given to substitute 
the importation of raw materials for the 
manufacture of sulfur black in place of the 
original import quotas established for this 
product, but such raw materials allocated 
to manufacturers are to be imported through 
registered qualified importers of sulfur black, 
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by whom the applications for an import li- 
cense must be countersigned. 

2. Because of the difficulties experienced 
by manufacturers in placing their orders for 
wood pulp with the limited number of regis- 
tered qualified importers of this item, it has 
been decided that wood pulp may be im- 
ported by registered importers of not only 
wood pulp, but also those qualified to import 
newsprint, cigarette paper, and/or other 
paper, by whom the applications for an im- 
port license must be countersigned. 


Colombia 


Exchange and Finance 


RULES GOVERNING DETERMINATION OF 
EXCHANGE QUOTAS FOR IMPORTERS 


The United States Embassy in Bogota has 
reported in its monthly economic airgram 
the issuance during August 1948 of exchange 
quotas for Colombian importers for the fiscal 
year 1948-49. 

The general rules which govern the deter- 
mination of exchange quotas are set forth 
in an interoffice memorandum of the Office 
of Control of Exchange, Imports and Exports. 
Regular commercial importers are granted 
quotas on the average of their imports of 
1946 and 1947. However, the general rule ap- 
plies that no quota, regardless of the type of 
importer, may exceed twice the capital and 
reserves of the importing firm or one-fourth 
of the sales declared in 1947. In the case of 
a conflict in the application of these rules 
the one will be applied which establishes the 
smaller quota. For example, an import house 
permitted a quota of $200,000 based on its 
capital and reserves and a quota of $50,000 
based on sales during 1947 will be granted a 
quota of $50,000. 

Industrial importers will be able to bring 
in industrial machinery and repair parts clas- 
sified under group I of resolution No. 190 of 
May 21, 1948, in an amount not exceeding 
$500,000. If an amount above this figure is 
required the exchange-control authorities 
must be consulted. Industrial importers may 
bring in raw materials for manufacturing 
purposes included in group I, amounting up 
to 20 percent of 1947 imports of similar ma- 
terials. If an amount exceeding 20 percent 
is required, proof is needed that production 
has increased since 1947. 

New importers will be granted quotas up 
to 10 percent of the capital to be used for 
the import trade. For example, if a firm 
capitalized at $500,000 enters import trade 
and decides to devote $100,000 to such pur- 
suits, it may be granted quotas up to 10 
percent of $100,000, or $10,000. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


REGULATIONS GOVERNING TRADE IN FER- 
TILIZERS AND SOIL REGULATORS 


The United States Embassy has reported 
that measures regulating the registration, 
sales, and distribution of imported and do- 
mestic fertilizers and soil regulators in Co- 
lombia have been promulgated in decree No. 
1747 of May 25, 1948, of the Ministry of Com- 
merce and Industries, effective September 1, 
1948. 

The following are salient points of that 
decree: 

(1) Before commercial fertilizers or soil 
regulators may be sold or distributed in the 
country, they must be registered with the 
Agricultural Division of the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Livestock. 

(2) The application for registration of fer- 
tilizers must include the name and address 
of the person guaranteeing the product, the 
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brand name and grade of the product, and 
the guaranteed analysis showing the per- 
centage of nitrogen, organic nitrogen, phos- 
phoric acid, and soluble potassium. 

(3) For the registration of soil regulators 
the information required includes the name 
and address of the person guaranteeing the 
product, the brand name and grade, and the 
guaranteed analysis of the product, showing 
the percentage of calcium and magnesium 
oxide, and the extent to which the material 
is crushed. 

(4) Registration of domestic materials 
must be made by the manufacturer, but im- 
ported materials must be registered by the 
general agent or exclusive importer. 

(5) All registrations are valid for 2 years. 

(6) The brand name and grade of the 
product must appear at the end of the bags 
or sacks in which the product is packed to 
facilitate identification of the product. 

(7) The Agricultural Division of the Min- 
istry of Agriculture and Livestock is author- 
ized to appoint officials and laboratories who 
will be responsible for obtaining samples and 
making an analysis of the materials before 
licenses for sale and distribution are issued. 

(8) Commercial fertilizers with the fol- 
lowing deficiencies are regarded as non- 
compliant with these requirements: 


(a) Nitrogen deficiency of two-tenths of 
1 percent or more; 

(b) Deficiency of assimilable phosphoric 
acid of thrée-tenths of 1 percent or 
more; 

(c) Deficiency of potassium, soluble in 

water, of three-tenths of 1 percent 

or more; and 

Calcium deficiency or 2 percent or 

more. 


(d 


Only in these cases will fertilizers be con- 
sidered deficient, notwithstanding the over- 
all commercial value of other ingredients. 

(9) Superphosphates containing less than 
18 percent of assimilable phosphoric acid 
cannot be offered for sale or distribution. 

(10) Soil regulators are considered defi- 
cient when the official analysis shows that 
the contents of active ingredients are less 
by 1 percent or more than the guaranteed 
total contents. 

(11) Persons not complying with provi- 
sions of the decree will be deprived of their 
licenses and subject to fines ranging from 
50 pesos to 500 pesos (the peso is valued offi- 
cially at approximately $0.57 U. S. currency) 


RESTRICTIONS ON IMPORTS OF WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES 


The United States Embassy in Bogota has 
reported that only weights and measures 
calibrated in units of the metric system may 
be imported into Colombia and that licenses 
covering such importations must be approved 
by the Ministry of Commerce and Industries 

This action was taken under the provi- 
sions of decree No. 2843 of August 16, 1948. 
The approval of the Ministry of Commerce 
and Industries is in addition to the regular 
requirement of an import permit from the 
Colombian Office of Control of Exchange, Im- 
ports, and Exports. 


Costa Riea 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 


SAN JOSE 
(Dated September 20, 1948) 
The Government of Costa Rica has 
published the official budget figures for 


the period June 1, 1948, through Decem- 
ber 31, 1948, which indicate a consid- 


erable increase over budgets in other 
years. The total figure is 82,310,424 
colones ($14,698,291), of which the sum 
of 13,041,585 colones ($2,328,854) is clas. 
sified as “extraordinary budget.” Esti. 
mated revenue from the 10 percent tax 
on capital, which has been discussed jn 
previous airgrams, is shown in the 
budget as 32,002,299 colones ($5,714,696). 

As yet no further regulations with re. 
spect to the bank-nationalization decree 
have been issued, but general laws jn 
draft form, concerning forestry and lum. 
bering, fisheries, and petroleum, are now 
pending. 

Decisions have been handed down by 
the Court of Probity on 7 of the 209 in. 
tervened firms and individuals. On Sep. 
tember 7, the original decree on this sub- 
ject was somewhat modified, which may 
result in speedier hearings and may make 
possible a more normal operation of in. 
tervened firms until such time as their 
cases come before the court. 

The Office of Economic Coordination, 
which is a quasi-governmental organiza- 
tion created for the purpose of studying 
various aspects of the Costa Rican econ- 
omy, so that it may advise the Govern. 
ment on future economic legislation and 
planning, now has under active study the 
following projects and problems: balance 
of international payments, extension of 
the Atlantic Railroad to the bar of the 
Colorado River, the general economic 
situation of the country, petroleum law, 
law of public accountants, general ac- 
counting law, the lumber industry, law 
of industrial promotion, foreign trade 
and tourism between the countries of 
Central America, financing the coffee 
crop, contractual project for the explora- 
tion and exploitation of certain rivers, 
study of the reciprocal trade agreement 
in effect with the United States. 

Subjects scheduled for study in the 
near future include the proposed fisher- 
ies law, the national budget, and the new 
labor law now being drafted. 

The Exchange Control Board, on Au- 
gust 23, established a procedure whereby 
requests for letters of credit must now 
be submitted in a manner similar to that 
already in use for normal applications for 
dollars. Since this procedure was begun, 
3,800 requests have been received. The 
free (street) exchange rates have con- 
tinued to increase during the past 30 
days. On September 17, the free rate on 
dollar currency and drafts or checks was 
6.60 colones buying, 6.70 selling, and the 
supply of dollars appeared to be low, as 
it was difficult to find a seller. 

On August 13, a mission from the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund arrived for 
the purpose of studying the exchange 
problem created by the present adverse 
balance of trade. As yet the mission’s 
report and recommendations have not 
been made public. 
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A mission from the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development ar- 
rived on September 15 to study the gen- 
eral economic situation of the country 
and various proposed projects of the new 
Government. 

To date this year 102,000 quintals 
(1 quintal= 101.47 pounds) of sugar have 
been exported for ultimate European 
destinations, and 40,000 quintals now re- 
main available for export. 

The National Liquor Factory has re- 
cently advised that it is seeking a market 
for an excess of 1,000,000 kilograms of 
molasses and 500,000 liters of alcohol 
which will be available during the period 
September through December of this 
year. 

The National Production Council has 
tried to export a 2,000-bag surplus of 
beans but has not found a buyer. 

Coffee and cacao markets remain 
strong, but log and lumber exporters 
have reported a definite slump in the 
United States market. Through August 
15, 492,762 quintals of coffee from the 
1947-48 crop had been exported. 


EKeuador 


Exchange and Finance 


Cost OF DOLLAR EXCHANGE FOR OFFICIAL 
IMPORTS INCREASED 


Ecuadoran decree No. 1037-i of June 4, 
1948, amends the Emergency Exchange Regu- 
lation of June 5, 1947, insofar as it relates to 
imports by the Government, the municipali- 
ties, and public institutions, according to a 
report of September 9, 1948, from the U. S. 
Embassy, Quito. The purpose of the decree, 
as outlined in its preamble, is to institute 
another measure toward remedying the coun- 
try’s unfavorable balance-of-payments trend 
and conserving the country’s dollar exchange. 

The decree increases the cost of dollar ex- 
change for official imports of articles on lists 
A, B, and C by requiring payment of the taxes 
established by the Emergency Exchange Law 
and also, if such official imports are for resale 
to the public, the payment of the exchange 
surcharge of the same law. Official imports 
of articles not on lists A, B, and C henceforth 
require previous permission of the Monetary 
Board (instead of the Ministry of the Treas- 
ury) and must pay the pertinent taxes estab- 
lished by the law, plus the exchange sur- 
charge if for public sale. 


French Indochina 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


REVISION OF LEGISLATION CONCERNING 
PEREQUATION (EQUAL DISTRIBUTION) 
TAx 


An ordinance of July 2, 1948, published 
in Journal Officiel, July 8, 1948, superseding 
the “perequation (equal distribution) tax 
legislation of January 14, 1946 (see ForEIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY, August 21, 1948), pro- 
vides for a fixed perequation tax to be im- 
posed on the following list of imported com- 
modities at specified rates: 


October 9, 1948 


Rate of 
perequation 
taz calcu- 
lated on the 
c. i. f. price 


number Designation of goods (percent) 
43-1 MUG TNS 6 ckwce nn enseene 50 
Ex—48 Oysters, pickled............ 50 
49-6 Sharks’ fins, drie@........:. 50 
61-1 Other substances in the 
rough, rough animal mat- 
ter used in compounding 
medicaments in the Sino- 
Annamite pharmaco- 
Bet eet antennae 20 
Ex-—126 Products of medicinal char- 


Ex-—126-—bis acter entering in the 
Ex-—126—ter compounding of medica- 
Ex—127 ments in the Sino-Anna- 

mite pharmacopoeia: 

Roots, herbs, flowers, 

leaves, barks, medicinal 

lichens, fruits and seeds. 20 

Wines (other than liqueur 
and assimilated wines) 
exclusively the product 

of fermentation of fresh 

grapes or fresh grape 

SONG? cncutinwmeristionien 13 

Liqueur wines, mistelles or 
wines, the fermentation 

of which has been stopped 

by alcohol; and _ ver- 

mouth, the product of 

fresh grapes or fresh grape 

Ro x acing eee 20 

173—bis—1 Beverages of dried raisins, 
and 2 figs, dates and other simi- 
lar fruits, and also all 
other beverages not men- 
Ns iconic eternal 20 
174-land2 Distilled 
| RE ee eee 
174-bis PINS Sibi tice csc ees 20 
311 Perfumery, excepting the 
following: 25 

(a) lotions, cologne and 
lavender water; 

(b) dentifrice liquid, 
paste, soap, and 
powder; 

(c) shaving cream and 
shaving soap. 

Paper, so-called Chinese__._ 20 


171—bis 4, 
5,and 6 


171—ter 


Ex-—461-—6 


1The perequation tax is applicable on all 
wines other than ordinary wines. 


In addition to imports, the new legislation 
provides also for the extension of the per- 
equation tax to exports. The President of 
the Central Price Committee has been au- 
thorized to fix both the list of imported 
merchandise on which a positive perequation 
tax is to be imposed and the rate of perequa- 
tion tax to be assessed and collected on the 
c. i. f. Saigon price by the customs authori- 
ties. He may also require the application of 
the said tax on any lot if imported merchan- 
dise, not included in the above list, if he 
deems there is cause to do so. 

The objectives of the new ordinance, as 
stipulated in article 2, are to bring about a 
price parity among similar imported articles 
of different origin; to achieve price equili- 
brium within the country; and eventually to 
equalize the price of certain local products 
destined for export with the price of similar 
foreign products. Article 6 provides that 
each commodity exported from Indochina 
will be subject to special provisions or in- 
structions. 





A United States company has signed a 
contract in Afghanistan for the con- 
struction of a cement plant and is carry- 
ing on work in municipal and Govern- 
ment building projects. 


Greece 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


GIFT-PACKAGE REGULATIONS MODIFIED 


Present regulations in Greece permit li- 
cense-free and duty-free clearance of indi- 
vidual private gift parcels until December 31, 
1948, according to an airgram dated May 25 
and a telegram dated September 21 from the 
United States Embassy, Athens. Contents 
must be limited to the following, per person: 

Used clothing, 8 kilograms, including furs, 
if wear and tear exceeds 40 percent; new 
clothing, 3 kilograms, ready-made and/or 
piece goods or cutout material not sewn, 
principally of cotton (excluding silk, wool, 
furs, nylon); woolen material for one suit, 
or one ready-made suit of wool; used shoes, 
4 pairs; new shoes, 1 pair, or leather for one 
pair; linen, 3 kilograms; wheat flour, 50 to 
100 kilograms per family; foodstuffs, 3 kilo- 
grams of each kind; small personal items the 
basic import duty on which does not exceed 
15,000 drachmas. 

|For previous announcement regarding 
gift packages to Greece see FoREIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of October 18, 1947.] 


(,uatemala 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CITRONELLA AND LEMONGRASS OILS: SALES 
AND EXPORTS CONTROLLED 


The establishment in Guatemala of an 
Office for Control of Sales and Exports of 
Essential Oils (citronella and lemongrass) 
was authorized by an Executive Resolution 
of May 11, 1948, published May 13, and effec- 
tive 2 days later. Thé resolution provides 
that the controlling Office shall be composed 
of five principal oil producers chosen solely 
by the essential-oil producers. Furthermore, 
it provides that the Guatemalan custom- 
houses shall permit the exportation of citron- 
ella and lemongrass oils only when shipped 
by the above-mentioned Office, and export 
documents covering the shipment of these 
oils shall be valid only when they are issued 
by the controlling Office. 

A later resolution of the Ministry of Econ- 
omy and Labor (May 27, 1948) established 
the Regulatory Law for the Office, and pro- 
vided that the controlling Office shall be ad- 
ministered by a President and a Board of 
Directors composed of six members. The 
Office is charged with the control of the 
offers, sales, exports, and storage of citronella 
and lemongrass oils, and is to act in an inter- 
mediary capacity with the banks and as 
depositary for each producer of essential oils. 
The Office is likewise authorized to establish 
warehouses in which to store the oils and, as 
soon as possible, to install a laboratory in 
which the oils delivered to it will be analyzed. 
The President, with the Board of Directors, 
is authorized to establish the price of oils 
for sale and exportation. 

For purposes of delivery of essential oils 
to the Office’s warehouses two periods are 
assigned, namely from the list to the 15th, 
and from the 16th to the end of each month. 
No producer is permitted to deliver more than 
60 barrels of 400 net pounds each during a 
period; neither is he permitted to send less 
than 1 barrel during a period. 

The resolution provides that a general 
meeting of the Board of Producers be held 
each semester to hear and vote upon the 
report of the Board of Directors on the ac- 
tivities of the Office during the preceding 
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6-month period. Members of the General 
Board of Producers must be owners of land 
which is cultivated in citronella or lemon- 
grass, and be subject to the provisions set 
forth in the Regulatory Law as well as to 
the resolutions of the Board of Directors and 
of the General Board (of Producers). 

Each producer is obligated to deliver to the 
Control Office in its own warehouses his total 
production of essential oils of citronella 
and/or lemongrass. These oils must contain 
85 percent of total geraniol (including 35 
percent of citronellal) for citronella; and 
75 percent of citral for lemongrass. Pro- 
ducers must notify the Office of the areas 
of citronella and lemongrass cultivated by 
them, and of any changes which may be 
made in the planted areas. Each producer 
must contribute toward the maintenance of 
the Office the amount of 4 centavos ($0.04) 
on each pound of oil delivered. This tax 
may be increased or decreased by the Gen- 
eral Board. Producers are required to accept 
the decisions of the Board of Directors in 
the matter of the price of the oils and of 
the shipment of same under the provisions 
of the Regulatory Law. 

The former resolution provides that sales 
contracts made prior to the above-mentioned 
resolutions shall remain valid until their 
termination date. The latter resolution pro- 
vides that the only sales of oils which shall 
be excluded from the tax of 4 cents a pound, 
established for support of the Office, are 
those which may have been delivered to the 
railway before May 15, the date on which the 
Resolution of May 11 became effective. The 
interested proprietors must justify this sit- 
uation with the respective waybill. The tax 
in this case must be covered by the interested 
party when each shipment authorization is 
issued by the Office. The contracts to which 
this article refers must be proved and reg- 
istered in the Office for Control and Sales 
and Exports of Essential Oils. 

The Office, located at 4a Avenida Sur No. 
1, Guatemala City, began operating on May 
21, and shortly thereafter announced the 
first price of $1.55 a pound for citronella oil 
c. and f, N. Y. The price of lemongrass was 
not announced, but was expected to be the 
same or only slightly less than that for cit- 
ronella. Prior to May 21, current individual 
quotations had ranged from as low as $0.95 
to as high as $1.10 a pound. The organizers 
of the new association gave as their reasons 
for endeavoring to control the price of es- 
sential oils the fact that the current quo- 
tations of about $1 per pound for citronella 
oil were unprofitable, and any further re- 
duction would result in paralyzation and dis- 
appearance of the industry in Guatemala. 
They claim that their only aim is to protect 
prices of essential oils produced in Guate- 
mala, thus enabling the continued growth 
and expansion of the industry, and they de- 
clared that if at anytime costs should be 
reduced, a corresponding reduction in the 
Official price would be made. After June 
15 the price for citronella was reduced to 
$1.05 a pound. (See ForeIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of July 31, 1948.) 


Iraq 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


EXPORT RESTRICTIONS REMOVED ON Cow 
AND BUFFALO HIDES 


Raw cow and buffalo hides may now be 
exported from Iraq to all countries (except 
Palestine) by opening permit without re- 
strictions, according to an airgram received 
September 10 from the United States Em- 
bassy, Baghdad. 
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Ireland (Eire) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Duty ON IMPORTS OF FOOTBALLS 
INCREASED 


The Irish Government has increased the 
rate of duty on imports of leather-covered 
footballs and football covers of leather, effec- 
tive from August 28, 1948. The full rate of 
duty from that date is 75 percent ad valorem 
and the preferential is one-third less if the 
articles were produced in the United King- 
dom or Canada. Provision is made under 
which the goods may be imported free of duty 
under license issued by the Minister for In- 
dustry and Commerce. 


Duty ON BATTERIES EXTENDED TO INCLUDE 
BATTERY PLATES 


The Irish Government has redefined the 
definition of batteries for tariff purposes to 
include “battery plates.” Effective August 
28, 1948, the nomenclature reads “lead-acid 
accumulators which are complete or sub- 
stantially complete, and component parts of 
such accumulators which are grids or plates 
or assemblies of grids or plates.”’ The rate 
of duty on imports from the United States 
continues to be 50 percent ad valorem with 
imports from the Commonwealth dutiable 
at two-thirds of the full rate. 


Lebanon 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


SPECIAL IMPORT LICENSE REQUIRED FOR 
CHEMICALS, MEDICINAL PREPARATIONS, 
SURGICAL INSTRUMENTS, AND MILK PrROpD- 
UcTS 


The importation into Lebanon of chemi- 
cals, medicinal preparations, surgical instru- 
ments of any kind, and milk products in- 
tended for the nourishment of children, is 
subject to a license from the Lebanese Minis- 
try of Health and Public Assistance, under 
decree No. 1300, issued on August 18, 1948, 
according to an airgram from the American 
Legation, Beirut. According to this decree, 
these products cannot be cleared through the 
Lebanese customs, unless an import license 
has been approved by the Lebanese Ministry 
of Health and Public Assistance before they 
have left the country of origin. 

The decree provides for a delay of 2 months, 
dating from its publication, during which 
the required formalities must be completed 
on such products as are either at the customs 
or en route and for which the owners did not 
obtain an import license prior to shipment. 
After the expiration of this delay, the clear- 
ance of these goods from the Lebanese cus- 
toms is prohibited unless an import license 
has been approved in advance. 


Mexico 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


EXporRT CONTROL OF RAW COTTON AND CER- 
TAIN UNTANNED HIDES REAFFIRMED: 
OTHER UNTANNED HIDES PLACED UNDER 
EXpPorRT CONTROL 
By a decree published in the Diario Oficial 

of August 25, 1948, and effective therewith, 


the Mexican Government placed under ex- 
port control untanned hides of horses, don- 


keys, and mules and untanned skins of mis. 
cellaneous animals, and reaffirmed export con. 
trol of all raw cotton and currently controlleq 
untanned hides and skins, placing the re. 
sponsibility for determining the exportable 
supply of all these commodities on the Min. 
istry of National Economy. In granting ex. 
port permits, the Ministry of Economy wij 
take into account the domestic requirements 
of these materials. The permits will state 
the quantity to be exported and the periog 
of time during which exportation may be 
made. The Ministry of Finance will notify 
the appropriate customhouses of permits is. 
sued by the Ministry of Economy. 

The commodities affected by this decree are 
the following: 


Fraction 
15-00 


Description 
donkey 9 


_ 


“ntanned 
hides. 
Tntanned goat and kid skins. 
Tntanned cattle hides, fresh 
Intanned cattle hides, dry 
Tntanned sheepskins. 

ntanned alligator, crocodile, or 
lizard skins up to 1.50 meters ip 
length 
ntanned 
lizard 
length 
Skins of 
fresh 


horse, or mule 
1 


5-02 
O38 
> O4 


10 


mt ee 


_~ 


alligator, crocodile, or 
skins over 1.50 meters jp 


other animals, 
dried, or salted. 


Netherlands 
Indies 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


untanned, 


CERTAIN CHEMICALS FREE OF IMPORT 
DUTIES 

By decree of June 7, 1948, effective June ll, 
1948, the following chemicals, if intended for 
specific uses, may be exempted from import 
duties: Brown oxide (iron or chrome oxide), 
for the preparation of oxygen; calcium chlo- 
ride, for the refining of petroleum and other 
petroleum products; castor oil, sulfonated, 
for the cracking of crude oil emulsions; green 
oxide (nickel magnesite), for the preparation 
of oxygen; natrium naphtha sulfonate, for 
the cracking of crude oil emulsions; vana- 
dium catalizer (vanadium oxide), for the 
preparation of sulfuric acid; victor oxide 
(phosphoric acid), for the preparation of 
high-octane aviation gasoline; yellow oxide 
(zine oxide), for the preparation of oxygen. 


Norwav 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
OSLO 


(Dated September 7, 1948) 


The price problem and governmental 
price-control policies were dominant in 
Norway’s internal economic planning 
during August. Reports that the Gov- 
ernment was again reviewing its “‘stabili- 
zation policy” were followed by rumors 
that the policy might soon be modified to 
permit prices of some commodities to rise 
to new levels, thus lessening the burden 
of price-control subsidies. Meanwhile, a 
reported scheduling of more dollar im- 
ports for the second half year was evi- 
dence of the beneficial effects of the be- 
ginning of ECA assistance. 

Prices were, however, relatively stable. 
The official cost-of-living index (1938= 
100) was 159.3 on July 15 (latest figure 
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available), compared with 159.2 on June 
15. The wholesale price index on August 
15 was 181.0, compared with 182.1 on 
July 15 and 182.0 on June 15. The August 
decrease was largely due to a seasonal 
drop in the price of potatoes. 

Although the food situation became 
more difficult during the month, the out- 
look was excellent for Many crops and 
fruits, and higher than normal yields 
were expected. Vegetable supplies were 
fairly satisfactory, but Oslo meat supplies 
were 20 percent subnormal, eggs were 
scarce, and cheese unobtainable. Milk 
rationing was resumed. 

The high level of employment contin- 
ued. There were no serious labor dis- 
turbances, although some increased rest- 
iveness of labor was evident, as a result 
of shortages of goods, the continuing 
price situation, and high taxes. 

The new forestry year began with sum- 
mer timber cutting at a higher rate than 
a year ago. Discontent was reported in 
agricultural circies over delays in fixing 
new official prices for agricultural prices, 
pending the fixing of wages in agricul- 
ture. 

The fishing situation was generally 
satisfactory. Exports of both bristling 
and small herring were running above 
last year’s figures. Sardine exports from 
the Bergen district in August were sub- 
stantially above July exports. 

Industrial production in June 
slightly below the May level, 
cause of summer vacations. There was 
some concern over increasing signs of 
weakness in the export demand for pulp, 
and one producer of wet mechanical pulp 
has stopped production. 

July imports were well below those for 
the preceding month and for July 1947. 
Exports were also considerably below 
those for June but about the same as for 
July 1947. 

The foreign-exchange problem contin- 
ued to be aggravated by a declining trend 
of dollar revenues, although foreign-ex- 
change holdings of the Norges Bank were 
augmented during August by further 
withdrawals from the Export-Import 
Bank credit and by the purchase of Bel- 
gian francs from the International Mone- 
tary Fund. 


was 
partly be- 


WAGE AND Hour IMPROVEMENTS 


Only 3,300 workers were unemployed 
in June, compared with 6,100 in May. 
In early August locals of the Foundry 
Workers Union “voluntarily” curtailed 
working hours to 40 per week instead of 
the agreed 48, and despite the Union’s 
agreements to suspend action, some locals 
continued their stoppages. Retail em- 
Ployees of the Government Liquor 
Monopoly struck in protest against the 
5-year extension of the retirement age. 

The Government Wage Board in Au- 
gust approved a general wage increase 
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of 0.10 crown per hour for all paper- 
industry workers; the Union had re- 
quested an increase of 0.15 crown. Agri- 
cultural workers’ wages also increased, 
through direct negotiation, by 0.25 
crown per day in summer and by 0.75 
crown per day in winter; and working 
hours were reduced to 48 per week 
throughout the year (previously 53 in 
summer). 


FINANCE STABLE; EXCHANGE PRESSURES 
CONTINUE 

The declining trend of dollar revenues 
continues. Their total was $55,000,000 
for the first 6 months of 1948, compared 
with $69,000,000 for the corresponding 
months in 1947. Ocean-freight earnings 
were down to $21,500,000 from $29,000,- 
000, and export earnings, to $21,800,000 
from $26,000,000. Sterling income in- 
creased to £31,000,000 from £23,000,000. 

Dollar resources increased in August, 
when an additional $8,000,000 was with- 
drawn under the Export-Import Bank 
credit, leaving $22,000,000 unused of that 
$50,000,000 credit. The purchase in July 
of 100,000,000 Belgian francs from the 
International Monetary Fund eased the 
shortage of that currency. 

These additional resources were partly 
reflected in the statement of August 23 
by the Norges Bank. Foreign-exchange 
holdings totaled 437,000,000 crowns, com- 
pared with 404,000,000 on July 22. De- 
posits totaled 5,459,000,000 crowns, com- 
pared with 5,426,000,000 a month earlier. 
Loans and discounts were 61,000,000, 
compared with 77,000,000; currency in 
circulation was 2,038,000,000, compared 
with 2,044,000,000; blocked accounts were 
reduced to 767,000,000, from 779,000,000 
(4.97 crowns=US$1). 

Bank clearings were  1,017,900,000 
crowns in July; 1,041,800,000 in June. 
Commercial loans were  1,647,400,000 
crowns in June and 1,626,100,000 in May; 
private bank deposits also increased in 
June. 

The stock exchange is quiet, with a 
continuing upward trend. 

Active discussion of price-control sub- 
sidies continues, with an increasing belief 
that price ceilings will be modified on a 
selective basis. This issue is intensified 
by continued farmer opposition to pres- 
ent price ceilings. 


INDUSTRIAL NOTES 


June’s industrial-production index 
(latest available) stood at 134 compared 
with 139 for May (1938=100). The ad- 
justed production index for export indus- 
tries was 97 in June and 106 in May; the 
sharpest declines were in mining, electro- 
metallurgical, chemical, and herring-oil 
products. The general decrease in pro- 
duction during June is partiy attributed 
to staggering the new required summer 
vacations. 


There are increasing signs of a weak- 
ening of export demand for pulp, espe- 
cially mechanical pulp. One mill, witha 
normal output of 60,000 tons of wet me- 
chanical pulp, has accumulated large 
unsold stocks and stopped production. 
It blames foreign import restrictions. 


ADVERSE TRADE BALANCE CONTINUES 


The Government’s foreign-trade pro- 
gram for the second half of 1948 provides 
for imports totaling 1,329,600,000 crowns 
and exports totaling 913,000,000, with an 
increased program of licenses for dollar 
imports as a result of ECA assistance. 
Planned import increases will consist 
mainly of chemicals, yarns and thread, 
fabrics, fuel, iron and steel, machinery, 
and equipment. 

Comparative trade figures for June 
and July of this year and for July of last 
year, arranged to show Norway’s dual 
role as both importer and exporter of 
ships, are as follows: 


[In millions of crowns] 














| 

Item E July 1047 |Fune 1948 | July 1948 
Imports mS | 295. 1 | 308. 0 | 268. 6 
General _- £ "283.0 239. 4 | 241.5 

Ships. 12.1 68. 6 27.1 
Exports... | 143.7| 1822| © 144. 1 
General | 136.9] 177.4 144.1 
Ships ; .| 6.8 | | 5 Sse 
Trade balance —151.4 —126.8 —124. 5 


WHALING AND FISHING 


Norway’s share of 1947-48 whale-oil 
production was reported at 174,500 tons, 
about half the total. Ten floating fac- 
tories, with nearly 100 killer boats, are 
being equipped for whaling next season. 
Latest information indicates a _ total 
brisling pack of about 360,000 cases, 
which is about 70 percent of an average 
year’s output. Exports of brisling and 
small herring are running above last 
year’s volume. 

The United States Consulate at Bergen 
reports a continued increase in sardine 
shipments from its district, with exports 
from August 1 to August 19 about 30 per- 
cent above those in the like period of 
July. The consulate also reports an un- 
even trend in Norwegian trawler fishing 
in the North Sea and a shark catch of 
55,000 kilograms. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


GASOLINE AND RUBBER TAXES CONTINUED 
UNCHANGED 


The Norwegian rubber tax of 3 crowns per 
kilogram, imposed on imported and domesti- 
cally manufactured tires for motorcars and 
trailers (casings, inner tubes, and solid tires), 
containing rubber, and on pneumatic tires 
and rim bands, has been extended from July 
1, 1948, to June 30, 1949, by a law of July 
2, published in Norsk Lovtidend No. 26, 1948. 
Tires (casings, tubes, etc.) for ordinary cycles 
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with auxiliary motors are exempt from this 
rubber tax. 


The gasoline tax of 0.18 crown per liter im- 
posed on imported and domestic gasoline 
was extended from July 1, 1948, to June 30, 
1949, by the same law. 


Republic of the 
Philippines 


Exchange and Finance 


DEBT MORATORIUM 


Announcement was made in FoREIGN CoM- 
MERCE WEEKLY of July 24, 1948, page 31, 
that a bill had passed the Philippine Con- 
gress providing for continuance for 8 years, 
after settlement of war damage claims, of 
the debt moratorium on all monetary obli- 
gations incurred prior to December 8, 1941, 
and still unpaid. 

The bill (S. 298) was vetoed by the Presi- 
dent, but a redraft (S. 345) passed the special 
session of Congress in June and was signed 
by the President late in July, becoming Re- 
public Act No. 342. The bill which became 
law omitted the provisions of S. 298 that in- 
terest charges from December 8, 1941, to 
February 26, 1945, would be condoned and 
that interest charges thereafter would be at 
the rate of 4 percent per annum. No pro- 
vision concerning interest charges were con- 
tained in the second bill. 

Republic Act No. 342 specified that, except 
as extended for the 8 years after settlement 
of a war-damage claim—as specifically pro- 
vided in the Act—the debt moratorium de- 
clared in 1944 shall be lifted, insofar as it 
affects prewar obligations. 


Spain 
Economic Conditions 


INFLATION ARRESTED; TRADE ACTIVE 


The campaign of the Spanish Govern- 
ment and certain semiofficial organiza- 
tions to halt inflation, by eliminating 
speculation and curbing the black mar- 
ket, began to show decided effects during 
the second quarter of 1948, according toa 
report of August 3 from the United 
States Embassy at Madrid. Black-mar- 
ket prices tumbled, particularly on cer- 
tain luxury items, and many business 
firms were caught with high-priced in- 
ventories and contracting bank credit. 
At the same time, official prices were sub- 
stantially raised on wheat, coal, railroad 
transportation, and some other items. 
In a few commodities (e. g., olive oil) 
surpluses accentuated the tendency to- 
ward falling prices, and the Chamber of 
Commerce cost-of-living index actually 
dropped a few points. 

Currency circulation of the Bank of 
Spain showed a consistent drop, greater 
than seasonal. Although the consumer 
in Spain certainly was no better off than 
a year ago, there was evidence of at 
least a temporary halt in the inflationary 
spiral. In the business community much 
was heard of a financial crisis; but, ex- 
cept for certain industries which depend 
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upon export markets, such as the brandy 
and wine producers of Jerez and Seville, 
it appeared that serious difficulty was 
limited mostly to speculative enterprises. 
Prominent among the latter was the con- 
struction industry, in which activity was 
reduced to a very low level by June. Un- 
employment in this industry and in a 
few others appeared to be temporarily 
offset by seasonal agricultural employ- 
ment. 

Actual data on Spanish production 
during the period were, as usual, difficult 
to obtain. Crop prospects were slightly 
less favorable than earlier in the spring, 
but still promised a better harvest than 
that of last year. Mineral production in 
the second quarter of 1948 was up 
slightly from a rather poor first quarter, 
but appeared to be slightly lower than 
in the corresponding quarter of last year. 
Rains during the early part of the second 
quarter aided power production, but later 
a drought set in and shortages began to 
appear in some sections. In the trans- 
portation field, some progress was made 
in air transport, and some additional sea 
and highway torfnage became available. 
However, rail transport continued to be 
one of the prime weak spots in the Span- 
ish economy. 

Foreign trade for April and May con- 
tinued the unfavorable balance of the 
first quarter, and imports rose much 
faster than exports as compared with 
corresponding months of 1947. A large 
part of this swing continued to be attrib- 
uted of Argentine trade and was more 
a question of higher prices than of larger 
tonnages received. 

Trade between Spain and the United 
States did not flourish, although exports 
from Spain to the United States did in- 
crease substantially. United States con- 
sular invoices for the second quarter 
amounted to $7,550,000, compared with 
$6,008,000 during the like period last of 
1947; but first-quarter figures were 
nearly 50 percent higher than those of 
last year. Imports from the United 
States for April and May, as reported by 
Spanish customs, were about 16,000,000 
gold pesetas, as compared with 26 300,00) 
gold pesetas for the corresponding 2 
months in 1947. 

As a result more of international con- 
ditions and shrewd manipulation than 
of any actual strengthening in Spain’s 
material position, the black-market value 
of the peseta showed a spectacular im- 
provement, which has since been main- 
tained. The peseta has now been quoted 
at about 30 to the dollar on the Tangier 
free market for at least 2 months, com- 
pared with 40 at the beginning of 1948. 
(Official rate: 10.95 pesetas to the 
dollar.) 

AGRICULTURE PRICES FIRM 


The over-all crop outlook deteriorated 
somewhat during the second quarter, 
principally because of prolonged wet, cold 


weather in May. Wheat, Olives, olive ojj, 
and beans, in particular, were off in com. 
parison with the unusually bright pros. 
pects at the close of March. Notwith. 
standing those set-backs, the total har. 
vest of foodstuffs was expected to ex. 
ceed appreciably that of last year, 

A further slight weakening of whole. 
sale prices of agricultural commodities 
was noted early in the quarter, but they 
firmed up later. The belief that prices 
would not sag further was strengtheneq 
by the Government’s announcement of 
a 31-percent increase in the farm price 
of wheat, besides substantial advances jn 
other grains. 

Retail prices of farm products, particu. 
larly foodstuffs in the larger cities, failed 
to reflect the softening of wholesale 
prices. 

Agricultural exports during the first 4 
months of 1948 gained 8 percent by value 
over the corresponding period of 1947, 
This increase was largely traceable to 
Olive oil, as a result of the good harvest 
in 1947. 

Imports of agricultural products also 
increased during the first 4 months of 
1948. Heavy imports of Argentine wheat 
and meat, and of Brazilian and Indian 
cotton, were mainly responsible. 


MINING AND METALLURGICAL INDUSTRIES 


The Spanish mining and metallurgical 
picture in the second quarter was one of 
slight production increases over figures 
for the first quarter, but of declines from 
the second quarter of 1947. Significant 
increases were decreed in the official 
prices of coal, steel, finished steel goods, 
cement, and briquets. Although aimed 
at bringing prices into line with produc- 
tion costs, these increases did not raise 
returns from mining operations, inas- 
much as railroad freight rates also were 
increased. 

In the second quarter of 1948 advances 
were noted in the production of pig iron, 
steel ingots, iron ore, and coal, as com- 
pared with figures for the first quarter. 
Steel-ingot production during April and 
May showed advances over January and 
February production, but were below 
the figures for April and May of 1947. 
Production figures for April and May 
1948, were 41,712 tons and 45,719 metric 
tons, respectively. 

The principal problem facing the steel 
industry was lack of scrap, which is dis- 
tributed under a quota system. Distri- 
butions during April and May repre- 
sented about 10 percent of the industry’s 
needs. 

Iron-ore production in April and May 
was higher than either the monthly 
average for the first quarter of 1948 or 
the April-May period of 1947, reaching 
212,951 tons in April and 207,714 tons in 
May, as compared with 113,612 tons and 
138,800 tons in the corresponding months 
of 1947. Iron-ore exports were about the 
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same as in the corresponding period of 
1947. 

Increases in coal production were re- 
ported, and metallurgical coke produc- 
tion (averaging 67,000 tons a month) was 
only slightly under that for the corre- 
sponding period of 1947. 

There was increased production of 
copper ore and metal, fluorspar and iron 
pyrites. Lead production decreased. 

During the second quarter, the trend 
continued toward small electric steel 
furnaces. This trend, despite the well- 
known shortage of electric power facili- 
ties in Spain, is a result of continued de- 
lays in transportation which have made 
deliveries of raw materials to blast fur- 
naces and open-hearth steel producers 
irregular and insufficient. 

The Cartagena petroleum refinery 
continued in a state of suspense, pending 
final arrangements for obtaining needed 
equipment in the United States. 


TEXTILES STILL IMPEDED By LACK OF SUPPLIES 


The textile industry has encountered 
various difficulties. Early in the year, 
an extreme shortage of raw cotton forced 
prices up to 75 pesetas per 100 kilograms. 
However, fairly substantial imports ar- 
rived in March, April, and May. At the 
same time, a “buyers’ strike’ reduced 
both purchases and production. Early 
in June the black-market price dropped 
to 30 pesetas per 100 kilograms, but an 
up-turn in prices later in the month was 
reported. During the first 5 months of 
this year, 22,825 metric tons of raw cot- 
ton were imported, compared with 6,726 
tons during the like period of 1947. 

Actual import figures do not always 
reflect conditions in the industry, because 
of distribution methods. However, even 
the improved import figure for 1948 does 
not approach the rate of 100,000 tons a 
year considered necessary for the normal 
functioning of the industry. 

The woolen-goods industry also was 
facing difficulties because of its shortages 
of raw materials. The rayon industry 
appeared to be expanding, and the open- 
ing of a new plant was announced. 


TRADE BALANCE TURNS ADVERSE 


Official Spanish statistics for the first 
5 months of 1948 show that total imports 
were valued at 541,280,000 gold pesetas, 
and exports at 463,196,000 gold pesetas— 
compared with 323,444,000 and 391,425,- 
000 gold pesetas during the first 5 months 
of 1947. Thus, both exports and imports 
increased; but a favorable trade balance 
of about 68,000,000 gold pesetas was 
changed to an adverse one of about 
78,000,000—a_ difference of nearly 
$50,000,000. 

Nevertheless, trade balances with sev- 
eral countries actually improved. There 
were favorable ones with the United 
States, Sweden, and Switzerland—all un- 
favorable at this time last year. Great 
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Britain continued to be by far the most 
important customer, but fell to second 
place as supplier. Argentina became the 
most important supplier, partly because 
of increased volume, but notably because 
of higher prices of Argentine wheat. 

Imports from the United States dur- 
ing the first 5 months of 1948 were valued 
at 35,722,000 gold pesetas (46,518,000 in 
1947), and exports at 51,885,000 gold 
pesetas (39,002,000 in 1947). (1 gold 
peseta=about $0.326.) 


IMPORTANT TRADE AGREEMENTS CONCLUDED 


Four important trade agreements were 
signed during the second quarter of 1948. 
The Franco-Peron protocol to the Span- 
ish-Argentine Commercial Accord of 
1946 provided continuing credits for 
Argentine food products, particularly 
wheat, over a 4-year period. It assures 
the Spanish Government of essential 
wheat imports through 1951. 

The French agreement opened up com- 
mercial relations which had terminated 
with the closing of the French border in 
March 1947. Administrative difficulties 
have slowed up trade somewhat under 
this agreement. 

The agreement with the United King- 
dom was expected to result in a sub- 
stantial increase in trade between the 
two countries. Like the one with France, 
it contains complicated tax and bonus 
provisions to help maintain Spain’s of- 
ficial rate of exchange. The Swedish 
agreement, which went into effect at 
the end of the quarter, contains no such 
provisions; it leaves the adjusting of 
prices entirely to the Spanish Govern- 
ment. 

In addition, the Accord on Axis Assets 
and on looted gold was signed with the 
Allied powers. This unblocked Spanish 
dollar accounts in the United States on 
June 1. It also gave Spain access to the 
Allied zones in Germany. 

Three official attempts were made to 
repatriate Spanish dollar balances: (1) 
By proclaiming an amnesty for those who 
had not declared their dollar holdings 
but would do so within a stated period, 
(2) by permitting profit repatriation at 
the preferred or tourist rate of exchange, 
and (3) by proposing legislation toward 
the end of the quarter to authorize the 
issue up to $100,000,000 of 4 percent 
dollar bonds, guaranteed by the Spanish 
State. 

FOREIGN EXCHANGE CONTROL 


With the new French and British 
trade agreements, Spanish control of 
foreign exchange became even more com- 
plicated. In the case of dollars, im- 
ports with ‘freely granted” exchange 
disappeared almost entirely, except for 
petroleum products. Most other trans- 
actions were being carried out on a basis 
of “combined account” or “deferred pay- 
ment.” It was announced that the For- 
eign Exchange Institute granted, dur- 


ing the 13 weeks ended June 26, about 
$14,357,000 of foreign exchange, of which 
$9,376,000 was for the two large petro- 
leum importers, CAMPSA and CEPSA. 
These figures do not necessarily repre- 
sent money actually transferred; after 
exchange is granted, transactions may be 
delayed or abandoned. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COMMERCIAL AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENT 
WITH SWEDEN CONCLUDED 


A commercial and payments agreement be- 
tween Spain and Sweden was concluded July 
1, 1948, and made provisionally effective from 
that date, according to a report of July 19, 
1948. The text of the agreement was pub- 
lished in the weekly bulletin of the Subsec- 
retary of Foreign Economy and Commerce, 
Madrid, on July 8. 

Each country agrees to grant the other the 
most favorable treatment possible in the 
issuance of import and export licenses. 

During the first year of the life of the 
agreement, Sweden agrees to import quotas, 
fixed by volume or by value, of various Span- 
ish export products, including the following: 
Fluorspar; iron oxide; tungsten ore; cork; 
glass or porcelain insulators; goat, kid, sheep, 
and lamb skins; firearms; lead; antimony; 
mercury; textile machines; spare parts for 
automobiles; essential oils; lead oxides; litho- 
pone; sodium sulfate; potash; tartaric acid; 
pharmaceutical products; resins; saffron; 
cotton textiles; tomatoes; lemons; oranges; 
bananas; fruit pulp; almonds and filberts; 
raisins; tomato paste; wines and brandies; 
and automobile tires. 

During the same period, Spain agrees to 
import within quota limits, by volume or 
value, various Swedish goods, the most im- 
portant of which are the following: Indus- 
trial chemical products, lumber, mechanical 
pulp, rayon pulp, waste paper, newsprint, 
paper and cardboard, X-ray paper, refractory 
brick, iron alloys, high-speed steel, wire and 
cable of drawn steel, machine tools, ball and 
roller bearings, outboard motors, printing 
presses, agricultural machines, tractors, in- 
dustrial machinery, electrical equipment, 
X-ray equipment, office machines, and medi- 
cal and surgical apparatus and instruments. 

“Combined account” or compensation 
transactions may be permitted, subject to the 
approval of the competent agencies in both 
countries. 

The payments protocol provides that all 
payments are to be cleared through non- 
interest-bearing crown accounts in Swedish 
banks. Provisions are made for overdrafts 
in either direction of up to 5,000,000 crowns, 
after which gold transfers may be authorized 
to reduce the overdraft to that figure. Pay- 
ments through these accounts may include 
among others, in addition to those for mer- 
chandise exchanged between the two coun- 
tries, commissions, brokerage and other fees, 
salaries, expenses connected with transporta- 
tion, fees and royalties for patents, licenses 
and trade-marks, travel and study expenses, 
family remittances, insurance premiums and 
commissions, income from capital, and any 
other payments that may be agreed upon by 
the appropriate authorities in both coun- 
tries. No provision is made for any specific 
exchange rate between the crown and the 
peseta. 

This agreement, which is subject to rati- 
fication, is to remain in effect for 1 year and 
for similar periods thereafter, subject to de- 
nunciation by either party with 2 months’ 
notice. The lists of quantities or values of 
goods to be exchanged are to be revised each 
year. 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Commodities Division, Office of = 
International Trade, Department of Commerce 


Aeronautical 
Products 


FORMATION OF ADEN AIRWAYS 


Approval of plans for the formation 
of Aden Airways have been announced 
by the Aden regional manager for the 
British Overseas Airways Corporation. 

In addition to the allocation of seven 
DC-3 (Dakota) planes to the service, the 
“parent” company has authorized the 
expenditure of £60,000 for the construc- 
tion of office and living quarters for the 
staff. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA’S PURCHASE OF PLANES 


The purchase of two new 30-seat Soviet 
planes for service in civil transportation 
in Czechoslovakia to replace DC-—3’s was 
reported in the Prague press. Negotia- 
tions for the purchase of four 40- to 70- 
passenger planes for long-distance trans- 
port, such as to Africa and the Far East, 
also are reported to be in progress. 


TESTING THE “BRABAZON I” IN BRISTOL 
(ENGLAND) U. K. 


When the “Brabazon I” left the 
hangar at Bristol, England, for tests in 
August, 13,000 gallons of fuel were 
pumped into 26 flexible fireproof bags 
which for the time being served as tanks. 
The extent of evaporation and wastage 
in joints, pipes, et cetera, was determined 
by experts in order to calibrate the gaso- 
line gages. 

Counter-rotating propellers were fitted 
to the plane. It was expected that the 
first flight, powered by turbo-jet engines, 
will be in November. 

The cost of development and construc- 
tion of the plane, including hangars and 
runway, will be about £10,000,000. 


Chemicals 


PHOSPHATE-ROCK DEPOSITS, FIJI 


Interest has been shown in deposits 
of phosphate rock on the island of Ogea 
Driki, Fiji. The deposits are estimated 
at 100,000 long tons, averaging 65 per- 
cent tricalcium phosphate. 


Soprum-Propuct IMPORTS, BRAZIL 


Brazil’s imports of soda ash in 1947 
totaled 30,881 metric tons, valued at $2,- 
362,950, according to statistics of the 
Ministry of Finance. Imports of sodium 
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bicarbonate in 1947 amounted to 5,583 
tons, worth $225,750. Caustic-soda im- 
ports in 1947 totaled 40,051 tons, valued 
at $7,186,800. 


CHEMICAL IMPORTS, CANADA 


Canadian imports of chemicals and 
allied products in the first 6 months of 
1948 increased approximately $480,000 in 
value from those in the corresponding 
period of 1947. Totals were $58,570,000 
and $58,088,000, respectively, according 
to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


PHOSPHATE-ROCK EXPORTS, JAPAN 


Egypt’s exports of phosphate rock in 
1947 totaled 343,000 metric tons valued 
at E£787,532; in 1946, they amounted to 
312,000 tons, valued at E£683,750. This 
commodity ranks fourth in Egyptian 
exports. The principal markets in 1947 
were Spain, Australia, and South Africa, 
all new purchasers. Japan in 1939 took 
approximately half of Egypt’s exports of 
phosphate rock, but has not reentered 
that market since the war. 


POSSIBILITY OF DDT Factory IN EGYPT 


The Egyptian Government’s program 
for the improvement and expansion of 
industry includes consultation with for- 
eign technicians. On a recent tour a 
Swiss chemical expert examined the pos- 
sibilities of establishing a DDT factory 
to supply markets in the Middle East. 


FERTILIZER IMPORTS, FINLAND 


Finland’s imports of fertilizers in the 
first quarter of 1948 were valued at 221,- 
300,000 Finnish marks (136 Finnish 
marks=US$1), according to official cus- 
toms statistics. Imports in the first 
quarter of 1947 totaled 216,000,000 Fin- 
nish marks. 


CHEMICAL EXPORTS, FRANCE 


An encouraging sign in the French 
chemical industry has been the resump- 
tion of exports. They were small in 
1945, but increased in value to 12,500,000,- 
000 francs in 1946—95 percent going to 
foreign countries and 5 percent to the 
colonies. Exports in 1947 had a valua- 
tion of 20,500,000,000 francs, of which 
6,500,000,000 francs’ worth went to the 
cclonies. (In 1947, 118.9 francs=US$1.) 


SLOW PROGRESS IN AMMONIA PRODUCTION, 
NORTH RHINE-WESTPHALIA, GERMANY 


Limited production facilities hinder 
attempts to increase the output of am- 


monia in the North Rhine-Westphalia 
area of Germany. Construction of new 
factories and expansion of existing 
plants progress only slowly. Supplies of 
ammonia to German agriculture are ex. 
pected to be affected adversely for some 
time; requirements for technical am- 
monia can be filled. 


EXCHANGE OF PRODUCTS BETWEEN BIZoONAL 
AREA OF GERMANY AND GREECE 


Chemicals and pharmaceuticals were 
among the principal products exported 
from the Bizonal Area of Germany to 
Greece in the first 5 months of 1948, 
according to the foreign press. Greece 
exported to B:zonia, pyrites, magnesia, 
and turpentine. 


OUTPUT OF POTASH, BRITISH ZONE, 
GERMANY 


Production of potash in the British 
Zone of Germany in the first 6 months of 
1948 totaled 1,073,930 metric tons (128,- 
994 tons K.O), compared with 644,000 
tons (78,135 tons K.O) in the first half of 
1947, a foreign chemical publication re- 
ports. Further expansion of production 
is hampered by financial difficulties, it is 
Stated. 


CHEMICALS USED IN ITALIAN FIBER 
INDUSTRY 


Chemicals used by the Italian fiber 
industry in 1947 included 69,595 metric 
tons of caustic soda, 29,865 tons of carbon 
disulfide, and 187,835 tons of sulfuric acid 
(50 Be). The quantities used in 1946 
were 40,090, 13,205, and 110,015 tons, 
respectively. 


TARTARIC-ACID PRODUCTION BY ITALIAN 
WINE INDUSTRY 


Production of tartaric acid by the Ital- 
ian wine industry in 1947 totaled 4,729 
metric tons, as compared With 4,324 tons 
in 1946, according to official statistics. 
In 1938, output amounted to 3,145 tons, 
and in the peak year 1942, 6,400 tons. 


OUTPUT OF CALCIUM-ARSENATE PLANT, 
Oroya, PERU 
A new project completed in Peru in 
1947 was the Cerro de Pasco’s calcium- 
arsenate plant at Oroya. Production be- 
gan late in the year and is now at the 
rate of about 100 metric tons monthly. 


JAPAN’S PRODUCTION OF INTERMEDIATES 


Japanese production in May 1948 of 
six key intermediates—phenol, aniline, 
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chlorobenzene, nitrotoluene, phthalic an- 
nydride, and B-naphthol—totaled 399 
metric tons, or 68 tons less than in April. 
Over-all production of intermediates, 
however, showed a 30-percent gain. 


PropuCcTION GOAL FOR SODA ASH AND 
SuLFuric Acip, ITALY 


Italy’s 4-year-production goal for soda 
ash (Solvay process) has been fixed at 
540,000 metric tons in the fiscal year 
1951-52, which is about 53 percent more 
than the 1938 output of 352,000 tons. 
The target figure for sulfuric acid in 
1951-52 has been set at 1,490,000 tons, 
about 30 percent more than the produc- 
tion of 1,075,000 tons in 1938. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN POLAND’S INDUSTRY 


Production by the state chemical in- 
dustry in Poland in 1947 was valued at 
578,500,000 zlotys (1937 prices) as com- 
pared with a target figure of 561,500,000 
zlotys (100 zlotys=US$1, at official rate). 
Investments in the industry of 7,800,000,- 
000 zlotys are planned in 1948, or almost 
three times the outlay in 1947. About 
three-fourths of this amount has been 
allotted to establishments in the so- 
called recovered territories. Included in 
the projects are a sulfuric-acid and 
superphosphate plant at Szczecin, a 
plant to produce coal-tar chemicals, and 
completion of the reconstruction of the 
Moscice fertilizer works. 

Exports of about $13,000,000 worth of 
chemicals have been planned for 1948. 


POLAND’S PROBABLE OUTPUT OF SODA 


Poland is expected to produce about 
100,000 metric tons of soda in 1948, a 
foreign chemical publication states. 
This is enough to meet domestic require- 
ments and provide a surplus for export, 
it is said. 


CHEMICALS PRODUCED BY MINING 
ENTERPRISE, RUMANIA 


Minaur, a state-owned mining enter- 
prise in Rumania, also produces certain 
chemicals. These include sulfuric acid; 
copper, iron, and zinc sulfates; sodium 
xanthate; and litharge. ‘Fhe output of 
pyrites in 1947 amounted to 12,353 metric 
tons, and in the first quarter of 1948 
totaled 4,012 tons. Some of the com- 
pany’s products are used in its own in- 
dustrial processes. 


EXPANSION IN PRINTING- AND LITHO- 
GRAPHIC-INK PRODUCTION, UNION OF 
SouTH AFRICA 


Production of printing and _ litho- 
graphic inks in South Africa in 1947 is 
estimated by trade sources at 150,000 
pounds, most of which was made by two 
firms. In the past few months, however, 
two British companies have opened 
plants, and three other British firms and 
one Swedish firm have announced plans 
for establishing factories in the near 
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future. The Union’s output of printing 
inks is expected to be expanded greatly 
when these plants are in operation. 
The country is on an import basis at 
present for printing inks, and imports of 
these materials in the first half of 1947 
(atest figure available) totaled 967,339 
pounds, valued at £89,456, according to 
official customs statistics. Inks of United 
States manufacture have a favorable 
reputation in the South African market, 
and it is considered that some opportun- 
ity exists for the expansion of sales de- 
spite the establishment of new factories. 
Imported newsprint inks will probably 
continue to compete successfully with 
the domestically manufactured products. 


CONDITIONS IN INDUSTRY, EXPORTS 
SWITZERLAND 


Production and rate of employment in 
the Swiss chemical industry continue 
good even though the volume of orders is 
smaller than in 1947. 

Exports of coal-tar dyes in the second 
quarter of 1948 totaled 64,800,000 francs 
as compared with 54,800,000 francs in 
the corresponding period of 1947. (1 
Swiss franc approximately $0.23, 
United States currency.) The export 
situation in other chemical products is 
unchanged and they are finding a good 
market in the Far East. 


U. K..’s IMPORTS OF SULFUR 


The United Kingdom’s imports of sul- 
fur in the first 6 months of 1948 totaled 
191,892 hundredweight (1 hundredweight 

112 pounds), valued at £1,612,324, ac- 
cording to the Board of Trade. Almost 
the entire amount came from the United 
States. 


Feathers and Furs 


EXPORTS OF FurRS, TIENTSIN, CHINA 
To U.S. 


Declared exports of furs to the United 
States through Tientsin, China, in the 
first 7 months of 1948, in number of 
pieces and value included: Hare, 20,220 
(US$6,476) ; kolinski, 149,305 ($562,570) ; 
lamb, 137,533 ($489,347); kid, 103,242 
($114,101) ; goat, 43,990 ($27,579) ; weasel, 
104,345 ($175,105); kidskin mats and 
plates, 27,776 ($147,967) ; lambskin mats 
and plates, 25,133 ($100,159). 


EXPORTS OF RABBIT SKINS, IRELAND (EIRE) 


In the first 6 months of 1948 Ireland 
(Eire) exported 195,224 dozen rabbit 
skins, as compared with 202,353 dozen in 
the corresponding months of 1947. 





Average monthly production of super- 
phosphates in France rose from 19,623 
metric tons in 1945 to 117,823 tons in 
1947. Output in April 1948 was 138,000 
tons. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee and Cacao 


COFFEE EXPORTS, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


The Dominican Republic’s 1947-48 
coffee crop for export is unofficially esti- 
mated at 190,000 bags of 60 kilograms 
each (1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds). The 
crop was smaller than usual, owing to 
dry weather conditions prior to the har- 
vest which began in October 1947. 
Yields reportedly were smaller, and the 
berries were of lighter weight. 

Shipments of Dominican coffee were 
slow, and the demand was slack during 
the first half of 1948. Stocks in port 
and interior warehouses at the end of 
the season (June 30) were estimated at 
50,000 bags, or approximately one-fourth 
of the export crop. Toward the end of 
the season prices were lower than a year 
ago. 

Although the United States is the prin- 
cipal market for Dominican coffee, ship- 
ments to Europe, mainly to the Nether- 
lands and Italy, continued during the 
first half of 1948. 

Exports of green coffee in the first 6 
months of 1948 totaled 6,011 metric tons, 
as compared with 6,111 tons in the cor- 
responding period of 1947. Exports of 
roasted coffee in the first half of 1948 
amounted to 427 tons, 


CACAO PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, BRAZIL 


Brazil’s 1947-48 cacao crop is esti- 
mated at 1,650,000 bags of 60 kilograms 
each, according to reports by the Cocoa 
Institute of Bahia and by local exporters. 

Cacao traders are of the opinion that 
the 1948 intermediate crop will be small. 
Although some sources estimate the crop 
at 400,000 to 500,000 bags, others believe 
that the yield will not be that large. 

In June 1948, exports of cocoa beans 
amounted to 110,373 bags, of which the 
United States procured 93,000 bags. Ex- 
ports of cocoa butter totaled 220,940 
kilograms (1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds) ; 
cocoa cake, 838,599 kilograms; cocoa 
paste, 17,640 kilograms; and roasted 
cocoa, 60 kilograms. 


CACAO PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, DOMINI- 
CAN REPUBLIC 


The Dominican Republic’s 1947-48 
cacao crop (year ended September 30) 
is unofficially estimated at 27,000 metric 
tons, which is less than the 1946—47 har- 
vest estimated at 31,525 metric tons, one 
of the largest crops on record. 

Among the important events affecting 
the cacao industry of the Dominican Re- 
public during the first 7 months of 1948 
were the legislative measures which pro- 
vided for additional export taxes on ca- 
cao, for a nonexport quota of 11,000 long 
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tons of the 1948 crop (calendar year) 
reserved for domestic chocolate manu- 
facture, and for the sale of the privately 
owned and newly established Chocolatera 
Sanchez to the Dominican Government. 

Although the United States is the prin- 
cipal market for Dominican cacao, small 
shipments moved to the Netherlands, 
Puerto Rico, and Argentina. Chocolate 
was exported mainly to the United 
States. Shipments of cacao in the first 
half of 1948 amounted to 17,349 metric 
tons, as compared with 21,551 tons in 
the corresponding period of 1947. Ex- 
ports of chocolate in the first 6 months 
of 1948 totaled 139 metric tons, as com- 
pared with 566 tons in the corresponding 
period of 1947. 


Dairy Products 
SITUATION IN ARGENTINA 


The Argentine Government is making 
a definite effort to stimulate its dairy 
industry. Under decree No. 12,487, is- 
sued by the National Economic Council, 
a series of increased prices for dairy 
products was established. Because of 
the necessity of heavy initial invest- 
ments and the relatively high cost of 
maintaining a dairy farm, local dairy- 
men have hesitated in expanding and 
modernizing the industry. They stated 
that low prices prevailing for raw milk 
prior to the new decree, plus the fact 
that the dairy industry had little assur- 
ance that milk prices would be held at 
“paying” levels, were reasons for the 
little progress which had been made in 
dairying. 

The Government appears to have rec- 
ognized these facts and has not only 
taken steps to modify the existing laws 
controlling the production and distribu- 
tion of milk and milk products, but also 
is sponsoring a program for improve- 
ment of the industry. The Minister of 
Agriculture announced that 2,000,000 
pesos (approximate value of Argentine 
peso is $0.2681 United States currency) 
would be authorized in the near future 
for use in the modernization and devel- 
opment of the dairy industry. Shortly 
after the announcement, it was reported 
that the Ministry had organized a short 
series of lectures to instruct dairymen 
in the most modern and scientific meth- 
ods of conducting their industry. The 
lectures will deal with dairy-farm lay- 
outs, milking methods, hygienic require- 
ments, and breeding, care, feeding, and 
treatment of dairy cattle. 

Trade estimates of Argentine exports 
of butter, cheese, casein, and powdered 
milk in May and June 1948 were as fol- 
lows: Butter, 3,310 metric tons, of which 
3,234 tons went to Belgium; cheese, 1,979 
tons, the United States taking 626 tons 
and Belgium 591 tons, and Greece, Brazil, 
and Venezuela, smaller lots; casein, 6,176 
tons, the United States taking 3,435 tons 
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and England 1,151 tons. Powdered-milk 
exports were small (108 tons), Spain 
taking 72 tons. There is little foreign 
interest in Argentine powdered milk be- 
cause potential buyers lack necessary 
exchange. 


Fish and Products 
Norway’s 1948 CaTcH 

Norway’s winter herring catch in 1948 
was the largest on record. Weather con- 
ditions were ideal, and the fish were 
abundant throughout the season. The 
final account showed a total catch of 
about 820,000 metric tons, as compared 
with 500,000 tons in 1947 and 350,000 
tons in 1946. 

The success of the herring catch is at- 
tributed not only to the abundance of 
fish, but also to the increased capacity of 
the fishing fleet, and especially to the 
fact that the vessels are now equipped 
with radio-sound equipment and thus are 
in a much better position than previously 
to locate the herring schools. 

Even greater quantities of fish might 
have been taken had it been possible for 
the marketing facilities and processing 
plants to handle additional quantities. 
Herring-oil factories operated as late as 
1 month after the end of the fishing sea- 
son, processing fish that could not be 
marketed as fresh. 

In contrast to the record herring catch, 
the Lofoten cod catch in 1948 was ab- 
normally small. Fish probably were as 
abundant as in previous years, but 
weather conditions were unfavorable, 
and the total catch was only 71,000 met- 
ric tons, as compared with 145,000 tons 
in 1947 and 128,000 tons in 1946. 

The so-called Finmark cod season, 
which follows the Lofoten season, was 
fairly successful. Largely because of the 
poor Lofoten season, however, the total 
catch of cod was only 134,000 metric tons, 
as compared with 229,009 tons in 1947 
and 182,000 tons in 1946. 

As much fresh and frozen cod was ex- 
ported in 1948 as in previous years, but 
the quantity of cod salted was much 
smaller. The shortage of salted and 
dried cod will, however, not be apparent 
until the spring of 1949 when these fish 
are ready for market. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPporTS, ICELAND 


Iceland’s herring catch in the 1948 
season was the smallest in many years, 
and it is estimated that the failure of this 
important fishing operation will cost the 
country approximately $15,000,000 in for- 
eign currencies. Up to August 28, 1948, 
production of herring oil totaled 4,600 
metric tons; herring meal, 4,800 tons; 
and salted herring, $4,000 barrels. Pro- 
duction of herring oil and meal was about 
four times as large as in the like period 
of 1947, but production of salted herring 
was almost 33 percent less. 


Iceland’s exports of frozen fillets (cod, 
haddock, and related species) to some 
extent depend upon tie-in sales; that js 
to say, Iceland undertakes the export of 
herring oil provided the buyer will also 
purchase frozen fillets. Since the supply 
of herring oils for export will be much 
smaller than expected, Iceland’s freezing 
plants have turned to the preparation of 
frozen fillets in 1-pound cellophane pack. 
ages, which are more readily salable 
abroad than the standard 7-pound pack. 
age. As Iceland’s imports of essentia] 
commodities depend largely on its exports 
of fish and fish products, the Government 
subsidizes exports of frozen fish fillets, 
These subsidy operations are apparently 
believed to be necessary to obtain larger 
Sales of these products in the United 
States and thus obtain the United States 
dollars so urgently needed for imports, 

Exports of all commodities from Ice- 
land in the first 7 months of 1948 were 
valued at $36,570,470 and imports, $36.- 
447.890. Great Britain, Germany, the 
Netherlands, the United States, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Denmark were Iceland’s 
chief customers, in order of importance, 
The most important exports consisted of 
herring oil, $8,440,000; fish on ice, $6,700,- 
000; frozen fish, $5,930,000; herring meal, 
$5,000,000; and cod-liver oil, $2,768,000. 


SPAIN’S FISH CATCH 


The Spanish fish catch showed an in- 
crease each year from 1940 to 1946, with 
the exception of 1943. In 1947, the up- 
ward trend was again broken when the 
catch tota'ed 625,931 short tons as com. 
pared with 655,073 tons in 1946. The 
value of the catch, however, was $185,- 
520,322 in 1947 compared with $156,666,- 
326 in 1946. 

The composition of the catch during 
each of the past 2 years was as follows: 


Spanish Fish Catch 


Industrias Pesqueras at \ 


The 1947 fishing campaign did not be- 
gin under Very promising auspices, espe- 
cially for the long-range fishing fleet 
which operates the entire year off the 
coast of Ireland or in the Bay of Biscay. 
Stormy weather during the first part of 
the year caused the sinking of numerous 
vessels and rendered the fleet inactive 
for longer periods than in previous years. 
The Spanish fishing fleet consists of 
some 38,000 vessels, of which more than 
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7,800 are steam or motor vessels. The 
industry normally gives year-round em- 
ployment to about 300,000 persons. 

As usual, sardines, bonito, and hake 
constituted the bulk of the catch. The 
volume of the catch of each of these 
species showed a noticeable decline from 
that in the preceding 12 months. The 
decrease was more than offset by price 
increases, however, so that the total value 
of the catch was higher than in 1946. 
The anchovy was the only preservable 
variety caught in larger quantities in 
1947 than in the preceding year. Most of 
the anchovy catch, however,.had to be 
disposed of, fresh, locally, as there was 
little demand by the canning industry. 
Canning materials were lacking, and 
conditions were unsettled in the princi- 
pal consuming markets—Italy and 
Greece. Exports to those countries were 
practically impossible even though they 
were called for by existing commercial 
agreements. 


TRIAL SHIPMENT FROM PERU TO U. S. 


A trial shipment of 97 metric tons of 
frozen yellow-fin tuna was made from 
Peru to San Francisco, Calif., on August 
95, 1948. Peruvian authorities stated 
that the results of this experiment will 
provide the basis for new legislation gov- 
erning future exports of this type. 


UNITED STATES CANNED SALMON AND 
SARDINE EXPORTS 


United States exports of canned sal- 
mon and sardines declined during the 
first 6 months of 1948, as compared with 
the corresponding period of 1947. 

Exports of canned salmon between 
January 1 and June 30, 1948, amounted 
to only 1,714,039 pounds as against 48,- 
078578 pounds in the first half of the 
preceding year. This decline is almost 
wholly accounted for by declines in ex- 
ports to the United Kingdom and Bel- 
gium. They purchased, through the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, approxi- 
mately 43,000,000 pounds of salmon late 
in 1946, for delivery from the 1946 pack. 
Because of strikes in the ports of load- 
ing, delivery of this and other 1946-pack 
salmon was delayed until early in 1947, 
thus enlarging the 1947 export total. 

The value of the canned salmon ex- 
ported in the first half of 1948 declined 
to $791,516 from $13,372,851 in the first 
half of 1847. The per-pound value, how- 
ever, increased to 46.2 cents from 27.8 
cents. 

Table 1 shows the exports of canned 
salmon in each of the two periods under 
review to each country receiving in ex- 
cess of 200,000 pounds in either period. 

Foreign sales of canned sardines in the 
first half of 1948 also declined from those 
in the first 6 months of 1947. A total of 
45 872,935 pounds was exported between 
January and June 1947, whereas during 
the like months of 1948 only 6,311,981 
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pounds were shipped abroad. This de- 
cline of 39,560,954 pounds is largely ac- 
counted for by decreases of 28,096,077 
pounds to Great Britain, 6,808,624 pounds 
to the Republic of the Philippines and 
the Netherlands Indies, and 3,031,742 
pounds to Cuba. 


TABLE 1.—United States Exports of 
Canned Salmon 
[In pounds] 
January through 
June 
Country of destination 
1947 1948 

Canada 304, 748 | 3, 904 
Curacao 347, 868 | 90, 003 
United Kingdom 37, 079, 871 | 1, 869 
Ireland (Eire 391.800 | 208, 350 

Belgium 5, 458, 472 | 

Switzrland 457, 540 | 
Philippines, Republic of 1, 671, 533 776, 231 
Union of South Africa 296, 623 | 37, 950 
Other countries 2,070,123 | 595, 732 
Total 48, O78, 578 | 1,714,039 
Value $13, 372, 851 $791, 516 
! Principal countries included are Canal Zone, Cuba, 
Colombia, Venezuela, Bolivia, Netherlands, and Nether- 


lands Indies, 


The value of the sardine exports was 
$1,715,629 in the first half of 1948 as 
compared with $7,335,167 in the corre- 
sponding period of 1947. As in the case 
of salmon, the per-pound value of the 
sardines also increased, the 1948 average 
being 27.2 cents compared with an aver- 
age of 16 cents in 1947. 

Table 2 shows canned-sardine exports 
to each country receiving more than 
200,000 pounds in either of the two 
periods. 





TasLe 2.—United States Exports of 
Canned Sardines 
{In pounds 
January through 
June 
Country of destination 
1947 1048 
Canada 201, 439 132, 166 
Costa Rica 276, 356 117, 687 
Panama SRK, 33S 67, 302 
Canal Zone 257, 15€ 38, 250 
Cuba 4,038, 519 | 1, 006, 777 
Colombia 45, O8O 147, 484 
Ecuador 153, 301 190, SO4 
Bolivia 8U6, 929 356, 6388 
United Kingdom 28, 096, 077 
Poland and Danzig 241, 290 
Greece. 356, 788 
Netherlands Indies 739, 327 4, 557 
Philippines, Republic of 8, 184, 229 | 2,110, 375 
Gold Coast 102, 006 204, 788 
Other countries 1, 452, 887 778, 365 
Total 45, 872,935 | 6,311, 981 
Valuc } $7, 335, 167 |$1, 715, 629 
1 Principal countries included are Guatemala, Cura- 
cao, Venezuela, Switzeriand, and French Oceania. 


SEA-Foop CANNING PLANT PROPOSED FOR 
PANAMA 


The Government of Panama is study- 
ing a proposal made by a Danish firm 
to establish a large fishing and sea-food 
canning concern in Panama, to supply 
domestic and international.markets. 


The company reportedly owns modern 
equipment which has been in use in 
Europe, including vessels operated by ex- 
pert tuna fishermen and canning ma- 
chinery of different types. The amount 
of capital which the firm intends to in- 
vest was not disclosed. 

A short time ago a United States firm 
made a similar proposal, although of 
smaller proportions, to install a tuna 
fishing base at the island of San Miguel 
in the Pear] Islands. 


Fruits 
1948 PRODUCTION FIGURES, CANADA 


British Columbia is expected to harvest 
in 1948 the largest peach crop in its his- 
tory. Production is officially estimated 
at 1,981,380 crates, about 100,000 crates 
more than the all-time record crop of 
1,895,724 crates harvested in 1947. 

For the most part the increase is the 
result of larger areas being devoted to 
orchards and more orchards coming into 
production. In general, the fruit-grow- 
ing areas in the southern part of the 
Okanagan will harvest larger crops this 
year, but northern sections will harvest 
a smaller yield than in 1947. The irri- 
gated valleys of the Okanagan are today 
the greatest peach-producing areas of 
the Province. 

The estimated 1948 harvest of apples 
is forecast as of July 15 at 8,393,050 
boxes, as compared wiht 7,650,660 boxes 
in 1947. 

A reduction in the quantity of pears is 
expected for 1948. This year’s pick is 
estimated at 564,800 boxes, as compared 
with 646,440 boxes in 1947. 

Bolstered by an increase in the number 
of producing orchards, a larger harvest 
of apricots also is forecast for 1948. 
Output is estimated at 353,008 crates, as 
compared with 291,147 crates in 1947. 

A late spring, followed by rain, caused 
a reduction in the estimated harvest of 
cherries, plums, and prunes. 

The cherry pick is expected to total 
only 247,550 crates, as compared with 
340,379 crates in 1947. 

Plum production is estimated at 259,- 
930 crates, as compared with 280,259 
crates in 1947. Prune output is expected 
to total 955,000 crates, as compared with 
1,068,334 crates harvested in 1947. 


RAISIN PRODUCTION AND EXPporTS, IRAN 


The 1948 preliminary estimate of 
raisin production in Iran is 40,000 metric 
tons, as compared with 20,000 tons in 
1947 and 32,500 tons in 1946. The 1948 
estimate is the largest since 1940, and 
exceeds the 5-year (1943-47) average of 
29,500 tons by 35 percent. 

Of the 1947-48 supply of raisins, esti- 
mated at 25,800 tons, about 19,000 tons 
were consumed domestically, about 4,000 
tons were exported, and 2,000 tons were 
carried over. The 1948-49 supply of 
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raisins will total about 42,000 tons. As- 
suming that domestic consumption will 
amount to 20,000 tons, the exportable 
surplus may be estimated at 22,000 metric 
tons. 


DRIED FRUIT, PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


The South African Dried Fruit Board 
has given the following estimates (as of 
June 17, 1948) for the current season’s 
harvest ending November 30 (in pounds) : 
Apples, 246,926; apricots, 761,282; 
peaches, 1,414,126; and pears, 602,546. 
Comparative figures for the fruit year 
ended November 30, 1947 (in pounds) 
were: Apples, 240,443; apricots, 1,053,462; 
peaches, 1,739,592; and pears, 1,205,852. 

These figures show a general decrease 
in production, especially in apricots and 
pears, which is attributed largely to 
drought. Other reasons for the decrease 
in production are: Increased shipments 
of fresh fruit (other than apples) to the 
United Kingdom, as a result of the South 
African gold loan agreement, and in- 
creased competition from local canners, 
who are in position to handle virtually 
unlimited quantities and pay prices 
higher than those fixed administratively 
for dried fruits. 

Official export statistics are not avail- 
able for periods later than 1945. 

It is likely that only small quantities, 
if any, of dried fruits will be exported to 
the United Kingdom. On the other hand, 
the majority of south African dried-fruit 
exports were directed to Ireland (Eire) 
in 1947 and are expected to follow this 
market in 1948 to a large degree. Other 
channels of export are expected to be 
New Zealand, Australia, African terri- 
tories, Singapore, and possibly Sweden. 

Estimates of imports of dried fruits 
during the current season, almost ex- 
clusively from the United States, are: 
Approximately 1,500 tons of prunes, 400 
tons of peaches, 100 tons of apple rings, 
and 100 tons of pears. Official figures are 
not available. 


Grain and Products 


RICE PRODUCTION AND Exports, AUSTRALIA 


Australia’s 1947-48 rice crop is esti- 
mated at approximately 50,000 tons of 
paddy rice, grown on 25,842 acres, as 
compared with 44,270 tons from 31,996 
acres in 1946-47. The yield per acre ob- 
tained from the 1947-48 crop was 1.9 
tons of paddy rice, as compared with 1.73 
tons in the preceding year. This was 
the second highest yields since rice grow- 
ing was started commercially in Aus- 
tralia 24 years ago. The highest was 2.19 
tons to the acre in 1938-39. 

About 8,000 tons of the 1947-48 rice 
crop is to be released for home consump- 
tion in Australia, mainly for the require- 
ments of Asiatics and other priority 
users and for hospitals. Most of the re- 
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mainder will go to Malaya and to some 
of the Pacific islands. 

Exports of cleaned rice from Australia 
in the 11 months ended May 31, 1948, 
mainly from the crop produced in the 
1946-47 season, totaled 12,262 tons, as 
compared with 23,705 tons in the year 
ended June 30, 1947. Approximately 41 
percent of the shipments were made to 
Malaya, most of the remainder going to 
New Guinea, Papua, other Pacific islands, 
and Borneo. 

Exports of uncleaned rice amounted 
to 12,877 tons in the 11 months ended 
May 31, 1948, as compared with 1,269 
tons in the entire 1946-47 season. About 
47 percent of the 1947-48 exports went 
to Malaya, and most of the remainder 
was shipped to New Guinea, Papua, New 
Caledonia, New Hebrides, other Pacific 
islands, and New Zealand. 

About 104 tons of rice meal and flour 
were exported in the 11 months ended 
May 31, 1948, practically all of which 
went to New Zealand and New Guinea. 


PRODUCTION OF WINTER GRAIN CROPS IN 
«GREECE 


Latest estimates of the 1948 winter 
grain production in Greece, by the 
Ministry of Agriculture, (in metric tons) 
with 1947 production figures in paren- 
theses, are: Wheat, 770,000 (500,000); 
barley, 190,000 (105,000); oats, 150,000 
(70,000); rye, 40,000 (27,000); meslin, 
50,000 (24,000). Spring rains delayed 
ripening of grains, and harvesting began 
about 10 days later than usual. Thresh- 
ing machines and combines were in 
greater supply this year. Despite the 
rains, widespread use of weed killers, was 
effective and the condition of harvested 
grains was better than heretofore. 

In the fall of 1947, the American Aid 
Mission purchased 2,750 tons of certified 
wheat seed for planting in Greece, and 
the Ministry of Agriculture expects to 
collect about 15,000 metric tons for dis- 
tribution for fall seeding from its special 
producing areas. 


RIcE SITUATION IN PERU 


Yields of rough rice in Peru in 1948 are 
expected to average about 2,676 pounds 
per acre, which is a little below earlier 
optimistic forecasts. The harvested area 
continues to be estimated at 65,000 hec- 
tares (160,615 acres), which indicates a 
total crop of 192,000 metric tons. 

The highest record was 192,056 tons in 
1946, harvested from 51,193 hectares 
(126,498 acres). Yields in 1946 averaged 
3,347 pounds per acre, far above the 
usual average. 

On the basis of milling yields of 65 
percent, the production of milled rice 
from the present crop is forecast at ap- 
proximately 125,000 metric tons. In 1946 
a crop of this size filled all requirements 
and left a surplus; this year the pro- 
duction is believed to be about 15,000 


tons short of meeting consumers’ de. 
mands at existing prices. The excep. 
tional demand is attributed to the larger 
incomes of consumers, low price Ceilings 
on rice, and scarcity of potatoes and 
other foodstuffs. 

When rice from the 1948 crop reaches 
consuming centers in volume, Monthly 
supplies are expected to be sufficient to 
meet essential requirements, although 
remaining fairly tight. Because of the 
exceptional demand, there is a steadily 
growing interest in rice production, ang 
plantings in 1949 may be further jn. 
creased if water supply is adequate. 


RICE PRODUCTION AND TRADE, SPAIN 


The official forecast of Spain’s 1948 rice 
crop is 200,000 metric tons (paddy 
weight), as compared with about 216,528 
tons in 1947. 

It is estimated that 10 to 15 percent of 
Spain’s rice crop is retained by the 
growers, the greater part of which is 
withheld for private trading. The Span- 
ish Rice Syndicate overlooks the unoffi- 
cial operations in paddy, and believes the 
quantity withheld by the growers could 
be reduced to more nearly the amount 
needed only for seed and for their own 
consumption, if slightly higher prices 
were paid. An official forecast of pro- 
duction, therefore, represents deliveries 
to the Spanish Rice Syndicate. 

The supply of fertilizer continues in- 
adequate. According to the Spanish Rice 
Syndicate, between 30,000 and 35,000 
metric tons of fertilizers are needed 
annually. 


Nuts 
CASHEW-Nut CROP AND Exports, INDIA 


The all-India cashew-nut crop for 
1948 is estimated at 550,000 bags of 168 
pounds each, or 41,250 long tons of un- 
shelled cashew nuts. This compares 
with an abnormally small crop of 20,230 
tons reported for the preceding year, 
when unseasonably heavy rains caused 
an extensive shedding of flowers. 

During the first 6 months of 1948, ex- 
ports of cashew kernels from South 
Indian ports amounted to 17,844 tons, 
valued at 19,361,768 rupees ($5,808,530) 
as compared with 9,072 tons valued at 
28,638,041 rupees ($8,591,412) in the cor- 
responding period of 1947. 

The United States continues to be the 
largest single purchaser of cashew ker- 
nels from India. Exports to the United 
States in the first half of 1948 totaled 
5,146 tons, valued at 13,679,538 rupees 
($4,103,861) or about 66 percent of the 
quantity and 71 percent of the value of 
the total exports during the half year 
ended June 30, 1948. 

Exports from the port of Bombay dur- 
ing the period January 1 to June 30, 1948, 
amounted to 687 tons of kernels, as com- 
pared with 165 tons during the corre- 
sponding period of 1947. The chief rea- 
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son for this increase in exports in 1948 is 
the inclusion of a consignment of 273 
tons to Pakistan. Shipments to the 
United States amounted to 141 tons 
during the half year ended June 30, 1948, 
as compared with 151 tons during the 
corresponding period of 1947. 


Poultry and Products 


INCREASED PRODUCTION OF CHICKENS AND 
EGGS, ARGENTINA 


Production of chickens and eggs in 
Argentina during the coming spring and 
summer is expected to be larger than 
that of last season, and also larger than 
previously anticipated. 

The 1947 hatch was estimated by trade 
circles to have been about 10 percent 
greater than in the preceding year. The 
forthcoming hatch is expected to surpass 
that of 1947 by 10 to 15 percent. 

The expected increase is attributed 
primarily to the fact that chicken and 
egg prices have been uniformly high dur- 
ing the past 7 months—the highest ever 
recorded in Argentina—and the princi- 
pal commercial producing zone of Entre 
Rios had the best corn crop in many 
years. 

The government of the Province of 
Buenos Aires apparently is taking great 
interest in poultry raising and is offer- 
ing liberal loans to poultry farmers in 
an effort to increase the poultry popula- 
tion. The Provincial government also is 
obtaining from the meat-packing plants, 
meat meal and bone meal at a price 
much below the market price and is pass- 
ing this saving on to the poultry pro- 
ducers. 

Except for exports of 30 metric tons 
of chickens to Bolivia under an Argen- 
tine-Bolivian trade treaty, exportation 
has been prohibited by the Argentine 
Trade Promotion Institute since Novem- 
ber 1947. The average wholesale price 
of eggs in Buenos Aires since mid-July 
has been about 1.30 pesos per dozen (case 


count). ‘The approximate rate of the 
Argentine peso is $0.25 in U. S. cur- 
rency.) This means that the producer 


is receiving about 1 peso per dozen, 
which is considered a good price. 

Prospects are that the production of 
eggs will be higher this year than in 
1947, and it is estimated that the total 
available for export will amount to 250,- 
000 to 300,000 cases (of 30 dozen each). 
Although no foreign sales had been made 
this year prior to August 13, it is antici- 
pated that Belgium, Svain, and Swit- 
zerland will be in the market this year. 
The government has not yet lifted the 
ban on shipments of eggs but it is ex- 
pected to set an export quota of be- 
tween 250,000 and 300,000 cases. The 
price is not known, but there is some 
indication that the f. o. b. Buenos 
Aires price will be about 52 to 54 pesos 
per case of mixed-color eggs. 
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It is not expected that any fore:gn 
demand will develop for powdered eggs 
in the near future. Exports from Ar- 
gentina in the first 6 months of 1948 
totaled only 55 tons. 


SHIPMENTS OF DRESSED TURKEYS, 
ARGENTINA 


Despite a plentiful supply of good- 
quality turkeys this season, probably not 
more than 1,500 metric tons of dressed 
turkeys will be shipped abroad out of 
about 5,000 tons which could have been 
made available for export. The contem- 
plated purchase of at least 4,000 tons of 
dressed turkeys from Argentina by the 
British Ministry of Food did not mate- 
rialize. Consequently, the majority of 
packers of turkeys greatly restricted 
their purchases. 

The principal Argentine turkey packer 
estimates that total shipments to the 
United States this season will not exceed 
1,700,000 pounds of dressed turkeys. This 
packer already has orders totaling 1,000,- 
000 pounds for export to the United 
States. Even if the United States mar- 
ket for turkeys improves, it is still un- 
likely that larger shipments will be made 
to this country because the Argentine 
turkey season ends in mid-September. 

The United States Army is purchasing 
about 1,218,000 pounds of dressed turkeys 
from Argentina this year. Of this total, 
about 905,000 pounds are for use in Ger- 
many and the remainder for use in the 
Republic of the Philippines. 

A maximum of 50 to 75 tons of dressed 
turkeys may be exported this year to 
Brazil, Trinidad, Bermuda, Curacao, and 
the Philippines. 


Sugars and Products 


PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS OF SUGAR, 
AUSTRIA 


Production of white sugar in Austria 
in the 1948-49 season is estimated at 
about 45,000 metric tons as compared 
with 35,826 tons in the preceding year. 
About 40,000 tons of the 1948-49 produc- 
tion will be available for rationed distri- 
bution. 

Imports for the first 4 months of 1948 
totaled 8,164 metric tons, acccording to 
the Central Statistical Bureau. Imports 
of sugar from Czechoslovakia, as part of 
a barter transaction in exchange for 
soda, totaled 4,652 tons, and 349 tons 
imported from Great Britain completed 
total imports under a British pound- 
sterling credit purchase of-3,551 tons, of 
which 3,202 tons were imported in 1947. 
On the basis of processing contracts be- 
tween Swiss firms and Austrian choco- 
late and candy manufacturers, 100 tons 
were imported from Switzerland and 
have no direct bearing on Austria’s sugar 
supply, as all the sugar must be reex- 
ported as chocolate and candy; only a 
certain percentage of the cocoa supplied 


is retained in Austria as compensation. 
Imports from Mexico amounting to 2,754 
tons, from Cuba 176 tons, and from 
Brazil 148 tons were on the basis of bar- 
ter transactions. 

Actual imports of sugar from Austria 
during the first 4 months of 1948 were 
much higher than the above amount, 
which does not include quantities of 
sugar imported under relief programs. 
According to the records of the Austrian 
Economic Union for Sugar, a total of 
2,638 metric tons of Cuban raw sugar 
was imported in April and May 1948 
under the Interim Aid Program and 
processed by two Austrian refineries. 


SUGAR PRODUCTION AND ExXporTs, HAITI 


In the 1947-48 sugar-producing season, 
Haiti’s one large sugar central produced 
46,623 short tons of sugar (raw and re- 
fined), a decline of about 7 percent from 
production in the 1946-47 season of 49,- 
285 tons. Of 1947-48 production 23,471 
tons were sét aside for domestic con- 
sumption. 

The decline in production was due to 
the severe drought during the winter 
months which lowered the 1947-48 cane 
crop to 397,518 short tons from 435,280 
tons. 

The effect of the decline was also re- 
flected in a decrease in molasses produc- 
tion. The figure for the season ended 
July 1, 1948, was 2,413,123 gallons as 
compared with 2,510,956 gallons as of 
July 1, 1947. ; 

Reports from the Fiscal Department 
of the National Bank showed a total of 
21,088 short tons of raw sugar exported 
during the second quarter of 1948, prac- 
tically all of which went to the United 
Kingdom. About 624 pounds of refined 
sugar was shipped to France. 


General Products 


SHORTAGE OF BOTTLES IN Sort-DRINK 
INDUSTRY, AUSTRALIA 


Australian firms manufacture both 
the bottles and the crown caps needed 
to bottle the large variety of soft drinks 
produced within the country. Bottles 
are becoming very scarce, however, be- 
cause of the shortage of soda ash and 
the impossibility of obtaining sufficient 
labor to carry on the industry. 

Importation of containers from the 
United Kingdom is generally not con- 
sidered feasible by Australian manufac- 
turers of bottled products, with the ex- 
ception of a few pharmaceutical manu- 
facturers who require highly specialized 
types of containers. 


MANUFACTURE AND IMPORTS OF TIN CANS, 
CANADA 


Concurrent with the marked expan- 
sion in the canned-food industry of Can- 
ada during the past decade has been a 
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similar development in the output of 
tin cans. Production of packers’ sani- 
tary tin cans in 1946, the latest year for 
which census figures are available, 
reached a total value of $33,911,924 ex 
factory, as contrasted with $25,117,275 
in 1945 and $11,452,919 in 1936. The 
value of the output of tin cans for other 
uses, although advancing considerably, 
did not keep pace either relatively or 
actually with foodstuff containers, valued 
at $13,436,417 in 1946, $11,207,492 in 
1945, and $6,541,550 in 1936. 

The amount of tin plate utilized for 
the manufacture of cans is not specified 
in the census returns, but 209,323 tons 
were used in the sheet-metal-products 
industry in 1946 and 161,747 tons in 1945. 

Despite the development of the can- 
manufacturing industry, it is still nec- 
essary to import small quantities of cans, 
and they are received mainly from the 
United States. Canadian imports of 
tin-plate containers for food in 1947 were 
valued at $533,906, and in the first 5 
months of 1948 at $209,061. 


PRODUCTION OF VACUUM TUBES, JAPAN 


The average monthly production of 
vacuum tubes in Japan during 1947 was 
538,332 units, compared with an average 
output of 175,859 in 1946. The average 
during the first 5 months of 1948 was 
866,627 tubes, compared with 619,511 
per month in the last 5 months of 1947, 
and an average of 408,048 during the first 
5 months of 1947. 


IMPORTATION OF Empty CONTAINERS, 
GREECE 


The importation of all types of empty 
containers to be used for packing and 
canning domestic products for export 
has been facilitated by the Greek Minis- 
try of National Economy in the issuance 
of a decision effective January 30, 1948, 
establishing the procedure under which 
empty containers may be temporarily 
imported into Greece free of duty and 
without any foreign exchange formali- 
ties. The decision specifically covers 
sacks, wooden and metal barrels and 
drums, as well as staves for the construc- 
tion of barrels intended for the packing 
of products. A deposit of a guaranty 
equal to 30 percent of the value of the 
containers is required. This decision 
had a time limit of 6 months, but a more 
recent one extends the time to a year and 
authorizes the customs official to deter- 
mine whether such a decision is justified. 


PRODUCTION OF BUILDING MATERIALS, LAG 
IN CONSTRUCTION, AUSTRIA 


Austrian production rates for building 
materials increased enormously during 
the second quarter of 1948, in some cases 
doubling monthly averages in the two 
preceding years. Items, the production 
of which has thus improved, include 
cement, brick, clay roofing tile, window 
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glass, gypsum, and lime. This measure 
of improvement emphasizes the poor 
showing in 1946 and 1947 rather than 
furnishes a favorable comparison with 
prewar rates of production. 

In view of this increased output, many 
lines of building materials are now in 
adequate supply for the limited building 
construction presently being undertaken 
but still inadequate in terms of total 
construction needs. 

A lag in housing construction is at- 
tributed primarily to a shortage of funds 
to finance new construction and rehabili- 
tation of war-damaged dwellings. An 
immediate improvement is not expected, 
because the stringent provisions with re- 
spect to maximum rental rates contained 
in the recently enacted housing law con- 
tinue to discourage private investment 
in housing. During the first half of 1948 
the city of Vienna was reported to have 
begun construction of 1,600 new apart- 
ment dwelling units. 


CONDITICNS IN CHINA’S CEMENT INDUSTRY 


China’s cement industry, which had a 
rated maximum ‘annual production ca- 
pacity of 3,350,480 metric tons at the end 
of 1947, was producing at the rate of only 
800,000 tons annually in mid-1948. 

This industry, vital to the country’s 
postwar rehabilitation and reconstruc- 
tion, has encountered steadily mounting 
problems caused by civil war and infla- 
tion. Shortages of certain raw materials, 
disrupted transportation rocketing 
manufacturing costs, and_ shrinking 
markets have proved to be serious handi- 
caps to the industry’s efforts to maintain 
even a fair percentage of available pro- 
duction capacity. At least two plants 
have suspended operations entirely be- 
cause of war operations in North China. 

Limited by rigid import and exchange 
controls, imports of new machinery, re- 
placement parts, and replenishments for 
equipment dismantled or destroyed dur- 
ing the war have been largely inadequate 
for a return to full-scale operations. 
Although limestone and clay are avail- 
able in most of the producing areas, sup- 
plies of gypsum, the principal deposits 
of which are located in the Hupeh and 
Hunan Provinces, are both insufficient 
and uncertain because of war-inter- 
rupted transportation. Recourse to im- 
ported raw materials on the other hand 
is limited by high prices and import 
controls. 

The coal shortage remains acute, espe- 
cially in the southeastern Provinces. 
Allocations of fuel and Diesel oils are 
limited, and fuel and power costs are 
enormously inflated. Problems of capi- 
talization have been instrumental in 
slowing down the industry’s rehabilita- 
tion. 

Imported gunny sacks and paper bags 
have been in almost constant short sup- 
ply because of the meager quotas of for- 


eign exchange available. Attempts to 
use domestically made paper bags have 
been unsatisfactory because they are not 
sufficiently strong to withstand the rigors 
of transportation and rough handling, 
The Ministry of Finance, National Re. 
construction Commission, and the Min. 
istry of Industry and Commerce are re. 
portedly considering negotiating a loan 
from a Canadian banking group for the 
purchase of some 9,000,000 paper bags to 
ease the situation. 

In 1947, owing to the intensification of 
the civil war, the Government ordered 
that all except urgent and priority con. 
struction projects be held up. The sity. 
ation became further aggravated by the 
general decline in consumer purchasing 
power and the natural reluctance of in. 
vestors to finance building ventures be- 
cause of the exigencies of war and in- 
flation. 

Recourse to export trade has offered 
little relief, despite Government encour- 
agement, because of the high cost of pro- 
duction and the resulting wide disparity 
between domestic and foreign prices, 
The current quoted price of US$16 per 
metric ton f. o. b. Shanghai (equivalent 
to approximately 65 percent of current 
cost of production) is said to be entirely 
too high for effective participation in the 
export trade, especially in competition 
with United States and Russian pro- 
ducers. Russian, and of late Japanese, 
competition has been particularly severe 
in South Pacific markets. Consequently, 
exports during June and July were prac- 
tically at a standstill after a sacrificial 
export of 32,000 tons sold at outright loss. 

The Chinese Government may increase 
the cement industry’s self-financed im- 
ports of raw materials and equipment to 
60 percent of the proceeds realized from 
sales of cement abroad as a further en- 
couragement to Chinese producers to 
boostexports. Although China at pres- 
ent probably would have no exportable 
surplus of cement were it not for civil 
war and internal rehabilitation, the in- 
dustry has definite plans for a peacetime 
export trade. 


EXxPoRTS OF TAGUA NUTS FRCM ECUADOR 


Ecuador’s exports of tagua nuts in 
1947 totaled 13,018,679 kilograms valued 
at 16,103,315 sucres compared with 13,- 
486,851 kilograms valued at 13,357,347 
sucres in 1946. (One sucre is equivalent 
to approximately $0.0741, United States 
currency.) The chief markets were the 
United States, which took 3,397,352 kilo- 
grams valued at 3,513,340 sucres; France, 
3,540,690 kilograms valued at 3,993,979 
sucres; Argentina, 1,958,400 kilograms 
valued at 2,844,048 sucres; Spain, 784,000 
kilograms valued at 914,068 sucres; Italy, 
759,586 kilograms valued at 836,806 
sucres; and the United Kingdom, 532,514 
kilograms valued at 1,665,901 sucres. 
Fifteen other countries received the re- 
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mainder. Exports to Brazil last year 
were only 253,000 kilograms compared 
with 1,802,091 kilograms in 1946. Quan- 
tities shipped to the United States, Ar- 
gentina, and Spain also were lower in 
1947 than in 1946. The 1947 shipments 
to France, the United Kingdom, the 
Netherlands, and Portugal were greatly 
increased over those of the preceding 
year. Poland, Jamaica, and Czechoslo- 
yakia became markets in 1947 and took 
substantial quantities. 


SHIPMENTS OF BRISTLES TO THE U.S. FRoMm 
TIENTSIN, CHINA 


July 1948 bristle exports from Tientsin, 
China, to the United States declined from 
the postwar high set in June, but were 
above the monthly average for the past 


12 months. July shipments aggregated 
335,350 pounds (3,046 cases) valued at 
US$1,486,191. Shipments during the 3 
preceding months were as follows: June 
523,839 pounds (4,748 cases), valued at 
US$2,482,049; May 46,203 pounds (369 
cases) , US$155,424; April, 174,845 pounds 
(1,60542 cases) US$666,296. The July 
average export value of Tientsin bristles 
shipped to the United States was US$4.43 
per pound f. o. b. Tientsin, compared 
with US$4.73 in June, US$3.36 in May, 
and US$3.81 in April. 

Table 1 shows the sizes and assort- 
ments of bristles shipped to the United 
States in July, together with invoice 
prices given in United States currency 
per pound c. i. f. or c. & f. United States 
port: 


TaBLeE 1.— Average Invoice Prices on July Shipments of Bristles From Tientsin to the 
United States 
( i Prices, according to month of sale (contract) 
j er ag Consign- 
Size Ana assorcilie tity I ments 
sn tt Feb Mar. April May June July 
ny" $0. 94-80. OS $0. 90 
OL,98 1] 2.095 
: “4 
me | 2. 30 
l ; 135 $2 60-33. 40 
1 4/’ 79 4,00- 4.80 1.00— 4.60 $4. 50 
»1 al yg t} 4 OO 400 
yLe?t-#’" (55 short 1 807 $4.80 $4, 50-$5. 21 ($5, 00-$5.72 | 5.05- 6.03 5. 50- 5.95 | $5.05- 6.10 7. 20 
3," 1 3, 2514 3.35 
314" ] &. 65 8.75 
4". 4 86 
{y"-45, 12 10. 00 
] i 46 
| 4 | S. pe | = u CV 


Basic bristle prices in terms of United 
States dollars increased 5 to 12 percent 
in July over those quoted in June. How- 
ever, because the shorter, cheaper sizes 
were shipped in relatively greater abun- 
dance in July than in June, the average 
price per pound on bristle exports to the 
United States fell from US$4.738 in June 
to US$4.432 in July. Tientsin July mar- 
ket prices for bristles in relation to New 
York offers for principal qualities are 
shown in table 2. 


TABLE 2 Tientsin Bristle Prices, 
July 1948 ° 

Ry Pientsin quotations New York 
= in Chinese National ‘offer U.8 

i rtr t “a " 

llars) dollars 
100, 000 0.96 
15. 300, 000 2 65 
2~ issort I 1. HOO, 000-33, 500, 000 $00 
ii-¢/s (lon 7, 000, 000-69, 000, 000 9. AO-9. 60 
«/s (short 27, 000, 000-43, 000, 000 6. 00-6. 35 
On July 31, 1948, the exchange rates for United States 
dollars were as follows: Black market, CN$92,000,000; 
official open market, CN$445,000; surrender certificate, 
CN$4,010,000; and impor'-expcrt, CN $4,445,000. 


JEWELRY EXPORTS FROM FRANCE TO U. S. 


Jewelry ranked fifth in value among 
commodities exported from France to 
the United States during the first 6 
months of 1948. The value was $2,664,- 
313—7.3 percent of the total value of all 
exports to the United States. The four 
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groups of commodities which outranked 
jewelry in French exports were textiles, 
skins and hides, chemical products, and 
newsprint, in that order. 


NEw CEMENT PLANT, GUATEMALA 


The Guatemalan Government will 
purchase, erect, and operate a new 
cement plant, according to recent press. 
reports. Contact reportedly has already 
been made with two United States firms, 
one Czechoslovak firm, and one Italian 
firm, which are offering complete cement 
plants. The report stated that the 
existing plant production of cement, ap- 
proximately 2,200 bags a day, plus im- 
ports of nearly 150,000 bags per year, is 
inadequate to meet domestic require- 
ments. The proposed plant is to have 
an estimated production capacity of 8,000 
bags of cement daily. 


PAKISTAN To ExPporRT CEMENT 
Production of cement in Pakistan is in 
excess of requirements, and exportation 
is being encouraged. Export licenses 
have already been issued for 40,000 tons. 





The United Kingdom is to furnish 
Brazil with 100,000 tons of cement ac- 
cording to the terms of the Anglo- 
Brazilian Trade and Payments Agree- 
ment of May 21, 1948. 


Leather and 
Products 


IMPORTS OF BOOTS AND SHOES, IRELAND 
(EIRE) 


In the first 6 months of 1948, Eire im- 
ported 109,493 dozen pairs of boots and 
shoes, as compared with 93,690 dozen 
pairs in the corresponding months of 
1947. 


HIDE AND SKIN PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, 
AND EXPORTS, MEXICO 


Production of cattle hides in Mexico 
in the second quarter of 1948 numbered 
approximately 616,000, as compared with 
636,204 in the first quarter and the aver- 
age quarterly output of 539,014 in 1947. 
About 55 percent were hides weighing 48 
pounds or more. Calfskin production 
totaled 25,500 pieces in each of the first 
two quarters of 1948, and an average of 
24,625 per quarter in 1947. 

Only 53,140 goat and kid skins were 
produced in the second quarter; they 
totaled 1,011,520 in the first quarter and 
averaged 515,940 per quarter in 1947. 
The drastic reduction may be partially 
attributed to the usual seasonal decline, 
and also to the decline in exports. Ex- 
port restrictions made it difficult to dis- 
pose of these skins on a limited domestic 
market, surplus stocks accumulated for 
months at a time, and profits obtained 
from raising large herds diminished. 

In 1948, second-quarter production of 
sheep and lamb skins amounted to 290,- 
280, which compared with only 89,100 in 
the first quarter and an average quar- 
terly output of 171,063 in 1947. 

Consumption remained rather con- 
stant in the three quarters under con- 
sideration as indicated in the accom- 
panying table. Most of the goat and 
kid skins produced in the first quarter 
were slated for export but were not re- 
leased during that quarter. Conse- 
quently, these show up in first-quarter 
consumption instead of stocks on hand. 
Exports of first-quarter hides in the 
second quarter amounted to approxi- 
mately 375,000 skins, or 475,091 kilo- 
grams. 


Consumption of Hides and Skins, Mexico 
[Number] 

j l 
Fourth First (Second 

Kind quarter, | quarter,| quar- 
1947 | 1948 ter, 1948 
Cattle hides 565,113 | 611,204 | 6380, 499 
Calfskins . 23, 000 20, 500 27, 500 
Goat and kid skins 614, 517 | 986, 560 83,140 
Sheep and lamb skins 184, 394 69,100 | 315,279 


Exports of hides and skins in the sec- 
ond quarter were limited by the difficulty 
in obtaining permits. Permission, how- 
ever, was finally obtained for the expor- 
tation of certain lots of goat and kid 
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skins when it became apparent that do- 
mestic industries could not utilize the 


entire production. Exports’ totaled 
13,103 kilograms of cattle hides and 475,- 
095 kilograms of goat and kid skins. 

Imports in the second quarter 
amounted to 1,091 kilograms of cattle 
hides, all from British Honduras. 


EXPORTS OF HIDES AND SKINS FROM 
PARAGUAY TO U.S. 


Declared exports from Paraguay to the 
United States included 1,050 carpincho 
hides, valued at US$3,150, and 800 jabali 
skins, valued at $1,480, making totals of 
3,050 ($9,187) and 6,100 ($11,955), re- 
spectively, in the first 7 months of this 
year. In the first 7 months of 1947 no 
carpincho hides and 2,600 jabali skins, 
valued at $5,689, were shipped. 


OUTPUT, EXPORTS, AND IMPORTS, URUGUAY 


Output of leather in Uruguay de- 
creased in the first 6 months of this year, 
as a result of the continuous and marked 
decrease in exports. One of the princi- 
pal factors limiting successful marketing 
abroad is high prices. 

Exports in the first 6 months of 1948 
comprised 52,362 tanned and semitanned 
cattle hides (US$806,957), of which 
Switzerland was the chief buyer, followed 
by the United Kingdom, Belgium, and 
Ireland (Eire) ; 45,222 tanned sheepskins 
($57,319), of which Venezuela took 
42.081; and 392 tanned saurian hides 
($3,944). Exports in December 1947 to- 
taled 22,527 tanned cattle hides, 15,718 
tanned sheepskins, and 36 saurian hides, 
clearly indicating the decrease in the first 
two categories. 

Only 680 kilograms of pig, goat, and 
lizard leather were imported in the first 
6 months of 1948. The supply situation 
of tanning materials was satisfactory, 
76,734 kilograms of chromium (53,783 
from the United States and 22,951 from 
the Union of South Africa) and 945,573 
kilograms of quebracho extract (750,600 
from Argentina and 195,573 from Para- 
guay) having been received. The price 
of quebracho extract in the domestic 
market maintained the high level of the 
preceding 6 months. 


DEVELOPMENTS AND TRENDS IN ALGERIA 


Price controls on all hides and skins 
in Algeria have been removed. Domes- 
tic trade is now completely in the hands 
of private enterprise. Indirect price 
controls are effected by retaining controls 
on leather, and by restricting exports 
almost entirely to France and French 
territories. 

Exports in the first half of 1948, with 
comparable figures for 1947 in paren- 
theses (in metric tons) were as follows: 
Cowhides and horsehides, not shown sep- 
arately, none (322); cowhides (including 
100 kilograms of calf), 182 (none) ; horse- 
hides, 16 (none); sheepskins, 400 (18); 
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lambskins, 95 (0.2) ; goatskins, 326 (120) ; 
other small skins, none (9). 

Except for 181 tons of cowhides, 2 tons 
of horsehides, and 38 tons of goatskins 
shipped to Morocco this year, all exports 
went to France. 

Imports in the first half of 1948 
amounted to slightly more than 3 metric 
tons. 


PRODUCTION OF SHOES; RESTRICTIONS ON 
SALES, AUSTRIA 


In the first 6 months of 1948, the Aus- 
trian shoe industry was producing at less 
than 50 percent of capacity. In addi- 
tion, a work stoppage in March and April 
reduced the output. Production for 
other months varied between a low of 
179,324 pairs in February and a high of 
252,552 pairs in June. Raw materials 
which had accumulated during the work 
stoppage enabled the industry to reach 
the high output in June. 

Production for the first 6 months in- 
cluded (in pairs): Street shoes for men 
and boys, 163,373; for women and girls, 
234,364; for children, 189,468; men’s 
working shoes, 157,325; women’s work 
shoes, 37,225; men’s mountain shoes, 
40,228; women’s mountain shoes, 3,629; 
workers’ shoes with wooden soles, 36,389; 
and house slippers, 14,363. 

Although shoes made entirely of 
leather continued to be strictly rationed, 
restrictions were recently relaxed on the 
sale of other types of footwear. Women’s 
shoes of textile uppers and leather or 
rubber soles could be purchased with the 
ordinary textile ration coupons without 
applying for a special shoe certificate. 
Toeless and heelless textile shoes were 
freed from all restrictions. In addition, 
shoe dealers were authorized to sell 
leather shoes against textile ration cou- 
pons if such shoes were difficult to sell. 
However, before proceeding with these 
sales, dealers must report to the compe- 
tent Government agency, the number 
and types of shoes to be disposed of. The 
agency will then decide whether these 
shoes may be sold without special certifi- 
cates. 


Low SHOE STOcKS, PRODUCTION, SCHLES- 
WIG-HOLSTEIN, GERMANY 


Shoe-purchasing permits issued in the 
Schleswig-Holstein area of Germany 
could not be issued from stocks existing 
in the second quarter of 1948. Unfilled 
orders for shoes in June increased to 20 
times what they were in May, and stocks 
decreased to one-third of the May 
volume. 

The average monthly production in 
the second quarter of 1948, with the first- 
quarter average in parentheses, was as 
follows: Leather uppers, 94302 kilo- 
grams (113,373); sole leather, 106,533 
kilograms (113,664) ; technical and mis- 
cellaneous leather, 5,865 kilograms (11,- 
411) ; working shoes, 9,391 pairs (11,566) ; 


street shoes, 7,205 pairs (8,857); special] 
shoes, 13,760 (13,126); and shoes With 
wooden soles, 36,944 pairs (44,162). 


IMPORTS OF HIDES AND SKINS, FRANCE 


French imports of hides and skins jn 
June 1948, with comparable figures in 
May in parentheses, according to ag 
British trade publication, were as fo]. 
lows, in metric tons: Wet salted cow. 
hides, 1,016 (1,677), all from Argentina; 
dry salted cowhides, 117 (513), chiefly 
from French colonies; dry salted goat- 
Skins, 265 (347), chiefly from French 
colonies and Argentina. 

These imports brought the totals for 
the first 6 months of 1948 to 12,239 tons 
of wet salted cowhides, 1,788 tons of dry 
salted cowhides, and 1,645 tons of dry 
salted goatskins. 


POLAND’S LEATHER PRODUCTION 


In the first 6 months of 1948, Poland 
produced 3,735 tons of sole leather, 711,- 
000 square meters of upper leather, and 
4,000,000 pairs of footwear, according to 
the Polish press. 


HIDE AND SKIN SITUATION, CALCUTTA, INDIA 


Supplies in Calcutta, India, of hides 
and skins imported from Eastern Pakis- 
tan were small in July 1948 because of 
transport shortages and reported delay 
in the issuance of export licenses. In the 
absence of any allocation of export 
quotas for the second half of 1948, de- 
mand for cowhides was negligible. There 
was a substantial increase in demand 
from the domestic tanning industry. 

Purchases in July by Madras tanners 
in the Calcutta market totaled about 
50,000 hides, an increase of 15,000 over 
June, and Calcutta tanners bought sup- 
plies to the extent of 29,500 hides, con- 
siderably in excess of the 12,700 pur- 
chased in the preceding month. There 
was little or no demand for buffalo hides. 
The market in goatskins, which remained 
easy at the beginning of July steadied 
as the month progressed. Shippers to 
the United Kingdom and the Continent 
of Europe evinced strong interest, but 
demand from the United States tended 
to slacken. 

Supplies of hides and skins received by 
rail in Calcutta continued to be affected 
by transport and seasonal shortages. 
Arrivals during July amounted to 1,143 
tons and showed no great change over 
the 1,095 tons received in June. 

With a few exceptions, cowhide prices 
showed slight declines in July; despite 
the lack of demand, wet-salted buffalo 
hides advanced. There was a set-back 
in quotations for goat skins because of 
the falling off in demand from the United 
States. 

Shipments of raw hides (mostly cow- 
hides) from Calcutta totaled 118,041 
hides and were smaller than the 143,208 
shipped in June. Of the exports by sea, 
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65 percent were coastal shipments to 
Madras. Exports of raw skins (mostly 
goatskins) amounted to 1,031,695 pieces 
as against 1,190,469 pieces in June. 
Shipments of reptile skins totaled 88,250 
pieces, lower than the 124,430 skins ex- 
ported in June. 


PRODUCTION OF AND TRADE IN HIDES AND 
SKINS, NETHERLANDS 


Netherlands production of hides and 
skins in the first quarter of 1948 was 
considerably lower than in the corre- 
sponding period last year, and produc- 
tion in the second quarter was also ex- 
pected to be low. The decline is ascribed 
to the improved feed situation as a result 
of which more cattle are kept on the 
farms. Production of hides is not ex- 
pected to increase before the summer of 
1949. 

Production of cattle hides (48,893) in 
the first quarter of 1948 was 37 percent 
lower than in the corresponding period 
of 1947; calfskins totaled 237,821 as com- 
pared with 264,138; horsehides, 8,687 and 
9312, respectively; and_ sheepskins, 
18,156 in the first quarter of 1948 and 
18,981 in the like quarter of 1947. The 
conspicuous decline in goatskins to 1,360 
from 23,607, was caused by a restriction 
on the issuance of home-slaughter 
permits. 

The export trade in hides and skins, 
which before the war was very important 
(27,508 metric tons in 1939), is prac- 
tically at a standstill. Exports in the 
first quarter of 1948 totaled 24 tons of 
salted hides and 21 tons of sheepskins. 
Belgium and Luxembourg were the prin- 
cipal buyers. 

Imports during the first quarter of 
1948 aggregate 6,356 tons against 5,628 
tons. The increase was due chiefly to 
larger supplies of salted hides from 
South America and cattle and buffalo 
hides from the Netherlands Indies. 
Italy furnished appreciable quantities of 
calfskins and Denmark was the principal 
supplier of European cattle hides. Im- 
ports of salted hides from the United 
States aggregated 209 tons against 582 
tons in the first quarter of 1947. Total 
imports in the first quarter of 1948, with 
like figures for 1947 in parentheses, in 
metric tons were as follows: 

Non-European hides (except lizard, 
bird, and snake skins) excluding Nether- 
lands Indies hides, salted, 5,406 (4,749), 
dried, 473 (688); Netherlands Indies 
hides, not otherwise specified, cattle, 150 
(104), buffalo, 90 (48); other hides and 
Skins, cattle, 106 (10); calf, 83 (8); 
sheep, 37 (11); goat, 9 (2); lizard, none 
(7); snake, 2 (1). 





Exports of goatskins from the Tangier 
International Zone to the United States 
during the first quarter of 1948 totaled 
55,776 skins, valued at US$211,212. 
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Lumber and 
Products 


CANADA’S LUMBER EXPORTS 


‘Lhe total volume of lumber exports 
from Canada amounted to 1,201,793,000 
board feet during the first 6 months of 
1948, representing a gain of about 11,- 
500,000 feet, or 1 percent, over exports 
in the corresponding period of 1947, ac- 
cording to the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics. Softwood exports of 1,116,803,000 
feet showed a slight decline from those 
of the comparable period of 1947. Hard- 
wood exports, however, increased 30 per- 
cent, as indicated in the accompanying 
table. 


Lumber Exports from Canada, January to 
June 1947 and 1948 


{M board feet] 
First6 | First 6 
Species months, | months, 
1947 } 1948 

Total lumber 1,190, 279 | 1,201, 793 
Spruce - 410, O84 401, 471 
Douglas fir 430, 607 406, 597 
Hemlock 103, 002 131, 934 
Pine..... : 80, 760 87, 446 
Cedar : Pes 81,935 78, 992 
Other softwoods 9,405 | 10, 363 
Total softwoods 1, 124, 793 | 1, 116, 803 
Birch... 30, 069 | 31, 628 
Maple. _. 9, 406 | 15, 776 
Other (including flooring 26,011 | 37, 586 
Total hardwoods 65, 486 54, 990 


Source: Forest Products Branch, Office of Interna 
tional Trade; compiled from preliminary returns of 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 


EXPORTS OF HARDWOODS AND BALSA, 
ECUADOR 


Exports of hardwood logs and Jumber 
(except balsa) from Ecuador in 1947 
reached their highest level in the past 8 
years. Such exports amounted to 3,383,- 
696 kilograms in 1947, compared with 
2,029,621 kilograms in 1946, 808,600 kilo- 
grams in 1944, and 462,450 kilograms in 
1939. The United Kingdom took by far 
the largest share (2,677,839 kilograms) 
of the 1947 exports. In 1946, the United 
States (728,055 kilograms) and Peru 
(660,663 kilograms) were the leading 
markets. However, in the period 1939- 
45, inclusive, Peru purchased at least 
half and in some years nearly all of the 
hardwoods. 

Hardwood exports were valued at 
4,257,147 sucres ($315,455) in 1947, com- 
pared with 1,556,591 sucres ($115,343) in 
1946, as shown in table 1. 

Balsa exports amounted to 1,129,696 
kilograms valued at 2,795,381 sucres 
($207,138) in 1947, compared with 2,780,- 
728 kilograms valued at 7,125,649 sucres 
($528,011) in 1946 and 17,354,387 kilo- 
grams valued at 18,509,194 sucres 
($1,371,531) in 1945. Exports reached a 
peak in 1943—13,619,601 kilograms 


valued at 43,418,617 sucres ($3,217,320). 
As in 1946 and preceding years, the 
United States continued in 1947 to be the 
principal market. Balsa exports, by 
countries, for 1946-47 are given in 
table 2. 

For background information, see In- 
dustrial Reference Service, Part 6, 
Volume 4, Number 51, “Forest Resources, 
Lumber Industries, and Trade in Ecua- 
dor,” published in September 1946 by 
the Department of Commerce. 


TABLE 1.—E ports of Hardwoods, Ecuador, 
1946 and 1947 


{Quantity in kilograms; value in sucres 1] 








1946 1947 
Country mine Te oo ap ai 
Quan- rate Quan- r 
tity | Value tity Value 
e a * | — — --—— 
Peru 660, 663) 358,572) 305,782) 145,145 


United Kingdom.| 362, 062| 313, 238)2, 677, 839/3, 671, 747 
United States..._| 728,055) 640,134| 183,797| | 155, 553 
Netherlands_-.-.| 141,014} 121,116} 108,744| 98,010 
Argentina 126, 348} 109, 964 37, 592 85, 239 


Sweden 1,20 6 .......... 
ea aa --------| 38,416} 49,356 
( uba- ‘ ad | | 24,123) 39,342 
Brazil ; es 7, 403| 12, 755 
Total. 2, 029, 621/1, 556, 5913, 383, 696/4, 257, 147 

1 } j | 





One sucre =$0.0741, United States currency. 


Source: Official Ecuadoran statistics. 


TABLE 2.—Evrports of Balsa, Ecuador, 


1946 and 1947 


{Quantity in kilograms; value in sucres 1] 


146 , | 1947 


Country } 
Quan- 


ee Quan- 7 
tity Value tity Value 





United States 2, 597, 211/6, 799, 103. 830, 445) 1, 966, 839 





Peru = 100, 838; 106, 992 5, 460) 2, 620 
Sweden sévicnt ae 55, 957 8,467} 32,400 
Argentina --| 23,344) 69,458| 77,062} 231, 151 
Netherlands..--| 23,000] 51,300] 13,320] 40, 500 
Switzerland__..._| | 12,399) 42, 839 2a) eee 
United Kingdom.]______- 185, 763} 492, 357 
Wetbe sc 8 eo 5, 926} 20, 223 
China Jus ERS! AAA | 2,118) 5, 737 
New Zealand. RES = E 1, 125) 3, 554 
Total.<.. 


2, 780, 7287, 125, 649 1, 129, 696]2, 795, 381 
] | 
| 





? 1 sucre=0.0741, U. S. currency. 


Source: Official Ecuadoran statistics. 


TIMBER TRADE, GUATEMALA 


Exports of hardwoods from Guatemala 
totaled 4,970,090 square feet in 1947, 
compared with 2,767,000 square feet in 
1945, 1,753,971 square feet in 1943, and 
1,141,480 square feet in 1939. The de- 
clared value of the 1947 exports was 
$477,515. Based on value, 94.2 percent 
went to the United States. 

Exports of ordinary woods (chiefly 
pine) amounted to 3,658,983 square feet 
in 1947, compared with 4,158,000 square 
feet in 1945, 4,499,566 square feet in 1943, 
and 642,973 square feet in 1939. These 
woods had a declared value of $280,058 
in 1947, of which 28 percent went to the 
United States. 

The total value of timber exports in 
1947 ($757,573) represented a drop of 14 
percent from those of 1946 ($881,936). 
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Imports of sawn timber in 1947 were 
valued at $39,722, of which 23 percent 
came from the United States. 


TRENDS IN CUBA’s LUMBER MARKET 


Lumber imports into Cuba totaled 31,- 
783,579 board feet during the first 6 
months of 1948, an increase of 36 per- 
cent over the 23,319,065 board feet im- 
ported during the corresponding months 
of last year, as indicated in the accom- 
panying table. Approximately 90 per- 
cent of the imports in the 1948 period 
consisted of yellow pine, of which 79 per- 
cent came from the United States and 
the remainder from Honduras. Cedar 
imports came chiefly from Mexico (359,- 
301 board feet), and the remainder was 
supplied in nearly equal proportions by 
Honduras and Costa Rica. All other 
species were furnished by the United 
States. 

In the first half of 1947 yellow pine was 
supplied by the United States (16,495,424 
board feet), Honduras (4,471,116 board 
feet), and the Bahamas (657,505 board 
feet). Mahogany was furnished by the 
United States (70,000 board feet) and 
Honduras (12,887 board feet). The 
sources for cedar were Mexico with 76,391 
board feet and Honduras with 22,500 
board feet. Canada was the only source 
of white pine. All other species were 
imported from the United States. 

Because of the increase in imports, 
stocks at the end of June 1948 were con- 
siderably larger than at the correspond- 
ing date last year. 

The demand for lumber in the first 
half of this year was attributed largely 
to an appreciable increase in private 
building. 


Cuban Lumber Imports, First 6 Months, 
1947-48 


[Board feet] 
First 6 First 6 
Species months, months, 
1947 1948 
Yellow pine 21, 624. 046 28, 845, 920 
Sap gum and tupelo 1, 395, 752 2, 211, 315 
Mahogany 82, SST 
Cedar 2 98, 891 561, 535 
White pine 68, 216 
Popl ir 16, 254 
Mapk 33, 020 59, 347 
Douglas fir 100, 176 
Cypress 5, 286 
Total = 23, 319, 065 31, 783, 579 


Serrce: Unlfficial Cuban trade returns 


Loc AND LUMBER PRODUCTION, JAPAN 


Production of logs in Japan in June 
1948 included the following types, given 
in cubic feet: Logs for general use, 43,- 
689,000; mining timber, 537,000; railway 
ties, 896,000; telephone poles, 386,000; 
piling, 88,000; and sawlogs, 38,345,000. 

Lumber production amounted to 336,- 
345,000 board feet in June. Stock piles 
totaled 207,756,000 board feet at the end 
of June. 
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IMPORTS OF SOFTWOOD LUMBER, U. K. 


Softwood lumber imports into the 
United Kingdom amounted to 307,700 
standards, valued at £17,592, in the first 
6 months of 1948, according to a British 
trade journal. This represented a slight 
reduction from the corresponding period 
of 1947 when such imports totaled 316,- 
800 standards valued at £14,151, as shown 
in the accompanying table. 


Softwood Imports Into the United King- 
dom, First 6 Months, 1947 and 1948 


{Quantity in thousands of standards; value in thousands 
of pounds sterling '} 


Country of origin - - — 


Sawn softwood 
United States 20 0 2 174 Fr OQ , 213 
Canada 152.9 7 107 
Finland HH. 3 On 13.8 693 
Germany 51.4 ° 
Poland 
Sweden 
Other 
Potal 209, 1 13. 236 mo Gg 16, 623 
Planed softwood 
Canada 13.1 694 12.1 793 
Finland ' 
Norw ty » 14 
Sweden ; 150 
Other 1.0 $s 


Sovrce: British Board of Trade. 


PLYWOOD AND VENEER-LOG PRODUCTION 
AND STOCK PILES, JAPAN 


Plywood production in Japan totaled 
19,445,000 square feet in June 1948, ac- 
cording to the Japanese Ministry of 
Agriculture and Forestry. Stock piles at 
the end of June amounted to 17,763,000 
square feet. 

Production of veneer logs amounted to 
508,000 cubic feet, and stock piles at the 
end of June were 4,664,000 cubic feet. 


FELLINGS IN BIZONAL AREA, GERMANY 


Total fellings of all woods in the Bi- 
zonal Area of Germany amounted to 
22,000,000 festmeters (1 festmeter of 
logs=0.68 cubic meter of lumber) during 
the first 8 months (October 1947 to May 
1948, inclusive) of the forestry year ended 
September 1948. This quantity repre- 
sented 73 percent of the cutting program 
for the year. Of the amount cut, 78 
percent has been delivered to buyers. 


TEAK PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, TRINIDAD 
AND ToBAGo, B. W. I. 


The first shipment of teak logs from 
Trinidad and Tobago, British West In- 
dies, was made in 1947, and consisted of 
150 cubic feet exported to Jamaica. 

New areas of teak have been planted 
during recent years at the rate of 500 


acres annually. At the end of 1947, the 
area planted amounted to 6,926 acres 
It is planned to have a total of 27,009 
acres under cultivation during the next 
40 years. Teak planting, which began 
in 1913 with seeds from Burma, is com. 
bined with the growing of hill rice, maize, 
and other food crops. Trinidad has been 
the supplier of teak seeds to the islands 
of the Caribbean, Central American 
countries, Venezuela, Ecuador, and Co. 
lombia during the past 10 years. Ja. 
maica and Puerto Rico have been the 
largest importers of the colony’s seeds. 


Machinery. 
Agricultural 


STOCKS IN ITALY 


Dealers in agricultural machinery jn 
Italy are reported to be offering discounts 
on list prices as a result of a lack of 
demand on the part of farmers. Stocks 
of farm machinery produced domesti- 
cally are estimated at 1,500 tractors, 
12,000 reapers, 600 threshing machines, 
10,000 threshers, and 60,000 plows. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


OxGALL EXPORTS FROM PARAGUAY TO JU. S, 


Declared exports of oxgall to the 
United States from Paraguay during the 
first 7 months of 1948 totaled 757 kilo- 
grams, valued at US$2,087. This was 
a considerable decline from the exports 
in the corresponding months of 1947 
(2,610 kilograms, $19,683). 


INCREASING PRODUCTION OF STREPTOMYCIN, 
FRANCE 


Steps have been taken to increase the 
production of streptomycin in France, 
and it is expected that by next year the 
output will be sufficient to meet the most 
urgent medical requirements of the 
country. 


HonGc KoNnG Exports oF Drucs, HEnrss, 
LEAVES, AND Roots To U.S 


Exports of most drugs, herbs, leaves, 
and roots from Hong Kong to the United 
States during the first 7 months of 1948 
increased in quantity and value over 
those for the comparable months of 
1947. Such exports (declared) from 
January to July 1948 included the fol- 
lowing items (figures for corresponding 
period of 1947 in parentheses) : Psyllium 
husks, 166,995 pounds, valued at 
US$10,170 (0); senna, 53,760 pounds, 
US$9,873 (100,800 pounds, US$22,925); 
ginseng, 18 pounds, US$2,765 (12 pounds, 
US$1,301); rhubarb, 10,080 pounds, 
US$3,098 (8,720 pounds, US$6,321); 
sandalwood, 168 pounds, US$314 (80 
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pounds, US$127); galangal root, 88,629 
pounds, US$2,328 (4,400 pounds, US$630) 
and menthol, 3,295 pounds, US$27,011 
(3,300 pounds, US$23,625). 


FRANCE, SOURCE OF VETERINARY MEDICI- 
NALS FOR FRENCH WEST INDIES 


It is reported that there is little or no 
market for United States veterinary 
medicinals in the French West Indies. 
The animal population is small. Fur- 
thermore, the Government will not allot 
United States dollars for purchases of 
veterinary products; therefore, most im- 
ports originate in France. It is reported 
that exchange is very difficult to get for 
drugs and serums, for human use, which 
are needed and are not made in France. 


AGAR-AGAR PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, 
JAPAN 


During the 1847-48 processing season, 
1,330,033 pounds of agar-agar were pro- 
duced in Japan, according to the foreign 
press. About 1,000,000 pounds are to be 
offered for export. The comparable fig- 
ures for the 1946-47 season were 1,000,000 
pounds for production and 750,000 
pounds for export (contracted during the 
period under review). 


NETHERLANDS To INCREASE SHIPMENTS OF 
Raw MATERIALS TO HUNGARY 


The 1-year trade agreement concluded 
between the Netherlands and Hungary 
on December 13, 1947, has been supple- 
mented by an agreement valid until Jan- 
uary 1, 1949, whereby the former coun- 
try is to increase shipments to Hungary 
of pharmaceutical raw materials inclu- 
sive of caffeine, theobromine, iodine, bis- 
muth, cocaine, quinine, and quinine 
salts. 


EUROPEAN VETERINARY CONFERENCE TO BE 
HELD IN WARSAW, POLAND 


It is reported that a European Veter- 
inary Conference will be held during the 
latter part of November in Warsaw, Po- 
land. Invitations have been extended 
to 14 countries to send delegates. The 
conference is planned to last 12 days. 
The agenda will include the plans for 
combatting various animal diseases, es- 
tablishing contact between the veterin- 
ary services of the participating coun- 
tries, and the exchange of information 
and the extension of mutual assistance. 


RUTIN EXTRACTION FROM BUCKWHEAT 
FLOWERS EXPANDED, U. K. 


Rutin extraction from buckwheat 
flowers is being expanded in the United 
Kingdom, reports the British press. 
Rutin is employed in cases of capillary 
fragility. 

In Kent, there are three crops of buck- 
Wheat a season. Immediately after be- 


ing harvested, the plants are dried and 


stored, inasmuch as they reportedly be- 
gin to wilt within a few minutes of be- 
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ing cut, and, unless they are placed in 
a drying room within an hour the rutin 
content is lost. 


CONFERENCE ON COMBATTING FOOT-AND- 
MOUTH DISEASE, SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


An interterritorial conference of vet- 
erinarians from Northern and Southern 
Rhodesia, the Union of South Africa, 
South West Africa, and Bechuanaland 
was recently held in Bulawayo, South- 
ern Rhodesia, to discuss the interterri- 
torial implications of the outbreak of 
foot-and-mouth disease in Bechuana- 
land. Methods of controlling the spread 
of the disease and the cooperative meas- 
ures to be adopted were discussed. 


RESEARCH IN NEW SOURCES OF ALKALOIDS, 
U. K. 


The Report on Colonial Research, 
1947-49, published recently in the United 
Kingdom, stated that work on the active 
principle of kousso flowers (Brayera 
anthelmintica) may lead to a useful new 
addition to the compounds available for 
the treatment of internal parasites in 
man and animal. Other plants of possi- 
ble medicinal value include Mitragyna 
inermis from the bark of which the 
alkaloid mitrincomine has been isolated. 

In addition, Catha edulis (kat) leaves 
and Picralima nitida seeds have also 
proved to be rich sources of alkaloids. 


EXPORTS OF VETERINARY PropuwctTs, U. K. 


The British press reports that the ex- 
ports of sheep dips, disinfectants, insecti- 
cides, other veterinary products, and 
weed killers totaled 354,116 tons during 
the period January through June 1948. 
This amount compares with the January— 
June 1938 total of 188,754 tons and the 
January—June 1947 total of 355,469 tons. 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH-DISEASE VACCINE FLOWN 
TO STUTTGART, GERMANY 


The Public Health Branch of the Civil 
Administration Division, Office of the 
Military Government for Germany (U. 
S.), recently announced that 60 liters of 
vaccine have been sent by plane from 
Berlin to Stuttgart to help combat an 
epidemic of foot-and-mouth disease 
among cattle in Land Wuerttemberg- 
Baden, 

The epidemic started in mid-July in 
Kreis Pforzheim where animals on 148 
farms were affected. Sporadic cases in- 
fecting approximately 400 animals have 
been reported in 10 Wuerttemberg-Baden 
Gemeinden. Uninfected animals are be- 
ing vaccinated and quarantine measures 
taken in the fight against the disease. 


MANUFACTURE OF PHARMACEUTICALS, 
SHANGHAI, CHINA 


Of about 200 factories in Shanghai and 
vicinity -engaged in the manufacture of 
chemicals 85 are makers of pharmaceuti- 
cals. Many pharmaceutical manufac- 


turing companies sprang up in Shang- 
hai during the war, because of the ces- 
sation of imports. The business proved 
so profitable that many plants expanded 
into very large enterprises, and some 
firms succeeded in making numerous 
modern medicines, such as mercuric 
oxide, neosalvarsan, sulfa drugs, glucose, 
hormones, vitamins, insecticides and hy- 
gienic supplies. 

Shanghai possesses 150 tabletting ma- 
chines capable of producing more than 
10,000,000 medicinal units a day. The 
Hsun Shuan (revolving) type produces 
60,000 tablets per hour and the Ch’ung- 
Chu’ang (shaking-bed) type produces 
6,000 tablets per hour. Two large firms 
use Hsun Shuan-type machines, and all 
the other factories use the Ch’ung-Chu’- 
ang type, according to the foreign press. 


Druc RESEARCH, INDIA 


The plan adopted by the Board of Sci- 
entific Research in February 1948 for the 
establishment of a Central Institute for 
Drug Research in India is steadily pro- 
gressing. The capital expenditure in- 
volved in the erection and equipment of 
the laboratories, pilot plants, and other 
departments is placed at 2,000,000 rupees, 
and the recurring annual expenditure at 
425,000 rupees. All the funds necessary 
for the planning work have been provided 
by the Government. The Institute will 
give particular attention to the poten- 
tialities, still largely unexplored or only 
partly explored, of the numerous medic- 
inal plants indigenous to India. It also 
will carry out research and development 
in the fields of synthetic medicinals and 
antibiotics, act as a testing and stand- 
ardization authority, foster and coop- 
erate with drug research in universities, 
and arrange and supervise clinical trials 
in hospitals, according to foreign-trade 
press reports. 


JAPAN’S EXPORTS OF CRUDE DruGS 


The value of exports of crude drugs, 
herbs, leaves, and roots from Japan dur- 
ing the first 4 months of 1948 was US$25,- 
000. Such exports in April alone had a 
value of $16,800. 


CINCHONA OUTPUT, JAVA 


In West Java 30 cinchona enterprises 
are in operation, and in East Java 97 of 
a total of 119 hill estates, including cin- 
chona plantations, are now controlled by 
their owners. The output of cinchona in 
Java during June 1948 amounted to 768 
tons, according to preliminary figures. 


OUTPUT OF CAMPHOR PRODUCTS, JAPAN 


Average monthly production of cam- 
phor products in Japan during 1947 was 
approximately double the monthly aver- 
age in 1946. Average monthly output of 
these commodities in 1947 was as follows, 
with 1946 data in parentheses (in metric 
tons): Crude camphor, 85 (42); cam- 
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phor oil, 102 (50); and refined camphor, 
31 (19). 


AGREEMENT CONCERNING IMPORTATION OF 
CERTAIN PRODUCTS, POLAND 


The foreign press reports that Polish 
authorities have agreed to issue import 
licenses (which carry the right to foreign 
exchange) during 1948 for the importa- 
tion from the United Kingdom of £80,000 
worth of pharmaceuticals and alkaloids, 
£10,000 worth of proprietary remedies, 
and £10,000 worth of vitamin-A prepara- 
tions. 


PENICILLIN PLANT TO OPERATE IN 
BaRCELONA, SPAIN 


The foreign press reports that a peni- 
cillin plant located in Barcelona, Spain, 
and operating under patent rights of 
a leading European firm, will have a ca- 
pacity of 25,000,000 vials of 100,000 units 
each. This total is reported to be about 
three times as large as the estimated 
consumption for 1949. The project re- 
portedly will cost about 25,000,000 
pesetas. 


New Form oF AMMONIUM ALGINATE 
OFFERED IN U. K. 


Ammonium alginate has heretofore 
been supplied in the United Kingdom in 
40-percent paste form, but one firm is 
now offering the material in dry granu- 
lar form containing approximately 175 
percent dry matter, reports the British 
press. The better-known sodium- 
alginate powder has a dry content of 
82.5 percent. A 1.0-percent solution of 
the new ammonium-alginate powder has 
a viscosity of about 100 centistokes at 25° 
C. Although sodium alginate is used for 
most food, pharmaceutical, and many in- 
dustrial purposes, there are certain ap- 
plications in which ammonium salts are 
preferred. 


PROPOSED TRADE AGREEMENT BETWEEN 
URUGUAY AND WESTERN ZONES OF GER- 
MANY 


A proposed trade agreement which 
was drawn up recentiy between Uruguay 
and the Western Zone of Germany pro- 
vides for an estimated $12,000,000 worth 
of Uruguayan exports to Germany in ex- 
change for drugs and pharmaceuticals 
and other manufactured products. 


PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN TRADE, U. K. 


The British trade press reports that 
although commercial production of 
streptomycin by the Distillers’ Co. at 
their Speke (Liverpool) factory is go- 
ing ahead, manufacture is still in the 
development stage, and indications are 
that it will be some time before quantity 
production is achieved. 

Whale livers are being successfully 
processed in the United Kingdom for 
medicinal use, reports the British press. 
The livers are minced, dried in vacuum 
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in steam-jacketed cylinders, and the oil 
extracted with trichlorethylene. The 
residue, rich in riboflavin, is packed as a 
meal. 

British imports of menthol in the first 
6 months of 1948 rose to 59,285 pounds, 
as compared with 44,659 pounds in the 
like period of 1947, reports the British 
press. During one-half of 1938 such im- 
ports amounted to 43,653 pounds. 

British exports of quinine and quinine 
salts during the first 6 months of 1948 
amounted to 787,371 ounces, compared 
with 562,591 ounces during the first half 
of 1947 and 790,560 ounces in the cor- 
responding period of 1938, reports the 
British press. 

Imports of quinine and its salts into 
the United Kingdom during the first half 
of 1948 amounted to 141,449 ounces, a 
sharp reduction from 1,086,158 ounces in 
the comparable period of 1947, reports 
the British press. Imports during one- 
half of 1938 amounted to 802,300 ounces. 


Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


UNITED STATES FILM COMPANIES TO MAKE 
PAYMENT ON SURTAX CHARGE, ARGENTINA 


The Boletin Oficial (Argentina) of Au- 
gust 19 carried eight decrees of the Presi- 
dent ordering eight United States film 
distributing companies to make payment 
of a total of approximately 2,000,000 
pesos in connection with the surtax 
charge on film imports which is now in 
litigation in the Federal Court. The 
question involved is the Government’s 
interpretation of the real c. i. f. value of 
film imports for purposes of this surtax 
charge. The amounts mentioned in 
these decrees represent claims by the 
Government covering additional ex- 
ploitation of movies which had not en- 
tered into previous calculations. The 
film distributors will pay the amounts 
demanded when the Federal Court’s de- 
cision is rendered. 


MoTIon PICTURES SHOWN IN FRENCH 
INDOCHINA 


Motion-picture theaters in French In- 
dechina must exhibit French films for 4 
weeks out of each 13. During the re- 
maining weeks either French or foreign 
films may be shown. It is understood 
that, if certain legislation is passed in 
France, the period required for showing 
French films in Indochina will be ex- 
tended to 7 weeks. 

The number of films in which a foreign 
language is spoken cannot exceed 25 per- 
cent of the total number shown. No films 
are dubbed in the Vietnamese languages; 
only French, English, and occasionally 
Chinese are used. An average of about 
250 United States films are imported 
yearly, the other films shown being 


French, British, and Chinese productions, 
It is estimated that 750 to 1,000 feature 
films are required yearly for the Indo. 
china market. Apart from the films 
which one United States film company 
imports—52 yearly—other United States 
films are usually sold to French repre. 
sentatives of United States firms in Paris 
and arrive in Indochina as French prop. 
erty. There are about 45 importers of 
films in Indochina. 

Very little censorship occurred during 
the period February to July 1948; one 
French film concerning the resistance 
movement during the war and one 
United States film were subject to re. 
striction. The French film was with. 
drawn entirely and the United States 
film had certain scenes cut. 

Société Indochine Films and Cinémas, 
a French firm, is said to be repairing 
Saigon’s Casino, which has a seating 
capacity of about 1,000 persons. Another 
French firm, Cine Radio, is said to be 
opening a medium-sized theater on the 
Boulevard Bonard, one of Saigon’s 
principal thoroughfares. 

Although 80 percent of the films ex- 
hibited in Indochina are 35 mm., the 
popularity of the 16-mm. film is growing 
rapidly. These films are cheaper to 
transport and operate, and their pro- 
jection equipment is much lighter. The 
only difficulty experienced with 16-mm. 
films is that they become blurred when 
shown in large motion-picture theaters, 
there being too great a distance between 
the projection apparatus and the screen. 
However, the only theater in Indochina 
which accommodates more than 1,000 
people is at Cholon, Saigon’s Chinese 
city. 


CuBAN MOoTION-PICTURE MARKET 


During June 1948, 22 films were re- 
leased in Habana (Cuba) theaters as 
compared with 32 in May. Box-office 
receipts for June totaled $124,717 as 
against $178,649 in the preceding month. 
Fifteen of the June releases were pro- 
duced in the United States, 3 in Great 
Britain, 3 in Argentina, and 1 in Mexico. 
Of the gross box-office receipts for June 
releases, United States films earned 
$95,075 or 76.2 percent of the total; Brit- 
ish films earned $16,062; Argentine films, 
$9,724: and Mexican films, $3,856. 

The leading box-office attraction in 
June was a United States film shown 
simultaneously in five neighborhood 
theaters: the Trianon, Infanta, Cam- 
poamor, Metropolitan, and the Alameda, 
with gross receipts for the week of 
$14,648. The second best box-office 
attraction was also a United States film, 
which grossed $10,940 during 1 week in 
the America Theater. 

A Mexican company, producers of 
documentary films of various countries 
of Latin America, has begun filming 4 
picture of Cuba to be called “Asi Es 
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Cuba.” This film will display the 
peauties of the island and its attractions 
for the tourist. Arrangements have 
peen made for widespread exhibition. 


UNITED STATES MOTION PICTURES POPULAR 
IN IRAN 


Of the 25 films playing in Tehran, 
Iran, on August 1, 1948, 19 were United 
States productions, 2 were French, and 
1 each came from Great Britain, India, 
Egypt, and Russia. The most success- 
ful film in the second quarter of 1948 was 
a postwar German production, “Frau 
Meiner Tréume,” which ran fot 6 weeks 
in its first showing in Tehran. Despite 
protests against the high prices of United 
States films, distributors have continued 
to renew their contracts with United 
States film companies as they expire. 
The United States is the one country 
which can supply the kind of films popu- 
lar in Iran in sufficient quantity to fill the 
exhibitors’ needs. Fewer and fewer Rus- 
sian films are being brought into Iran, 
and agents are having an increasingly 
difficult time placing British films. 
Only a small number of French films, 
nearly all musicals, are used. Supplies 
of prewar German films are available, 
but because of indifferent audience re- 
ception only a few established favorites 
are shown. 

Attendance at theaters was down in 
the second quarter of this year as a re- 
sult of the customary summer slump. 
Theater owners report that apart from 
seasonal fluctuations they observe no ap- 
preciable change in the attendance. It 
seems probable, however, that the movie 
audience is slowly and steadily expand- 
ing. The Iranian youth is a particularly 
ardent movie patron. The Tehran 
municipality is considering the advis- 
ability of raising admission prices. The- 
ater owners are skeptical and fear that 
higher prices will reduce attendance and 
that the municipality might raise taxes 
proportionally. 

During the period May 1 to August 14, 
1948, the commission of theaters granted 
58 new permits for the showing of full- 
length feature films. These included 41 
United States features, 8 German, 6 
French, 2 Egyptian, and 1 Russian pic- 
ture. One film was rejected during this 
period, a prewar German documentary 
film on Java, “The Island of Demons.” 
The commission banned the film be- 
cause it shows sparsely clad natives and 
depicts superstitious religious practices. 
One United States film was cut; scenes 
in which a commoner ‘“‘make too free” 
with the dignity of a king were elimi- 
nated as distasteful. 

Iran’s only film studio, which earlier 
this year produced the country’s first 
full-length talkie, may undertake fur- 
ther productions this fall. The film 
Studio has acquired the additional 
equipment of a camera, a sound syn- 
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chronizing machine, and three projec- 
tors. The studio has also arranged a 
contract with an Austrian sound tech- 
nician who is to arrive soon, bringing his 
own sound equipment. When it resumes 
production, the studio plans to shoot 
three films at once, in order to reduce 
unit cost per film. It estimates that the 
total cost of the three films will be 
1,400,000 rials ($43,750). By contrast 
the first film cost approximately 1,000,- 
000 rials. The company states that it 
cannot spend more than 500,000 rials on 
a film and expect to earn a profit. The 
studio expects that the three films can 
be produced in from 3 to 6 months. 


SITUATION IN COSTA RICA 


The amount of foreign exchange now 
allotted for rental of films in Costa Rica 
is $7,300 (United States currency) 
monthly. It is estimated that 30 to 35 
percent of film rentals still must be 
handled through the dollar “‘street” mar- 
ket, where dollars currently are sold at 
6.60 colones, as compared with the official 
rate of 5.60 colones. 

A general overhauling of the tax 
structure of Costa Rica, which allegedly 
will include revision and consolidation 
of customs duties, is in prospect, accord- 
ing to the Minister of Economy. Inas- 
much as the present basis for customs 
duties is primarily weight, which results 
in a low figure for motion-picture films, 
it is possible that this figure will be re- 
vised upward to produce more revenue. 

Although the General Statistical Office 
of Costa Rica has received instructions 
to maintain a record of the number of 
films entering the country, this has not 
yet been done. It is estimated, however, 
that 300 United States feature films are 
used annually in Costa Rica. 

The success of a certain Argentine film 
has enhanced the prestige of the Argen- 
tine industry tremendously in the eyes 
of the Costa Rican public, according to 
the manager of one of the local chains 
of motion-picture theaters. Mexican 
films have declined in favor within the 
past year, and are no longer considered 
serious competition to films produced in 
the United States. The only Italian 
film shown in Costa Rica in recent 
months, “Open City,” was not a box- 
office success, according to the impresario 
who exhibited it. A few British films 
have been shown recently, and several 
French films have been booked for the 
remainder of 1948. It is estimated that 
films from the various countries are 
shown in the following proportions: 
United States, 68 percent; Argentina, 12 
percent; Mexico, 10 percent; and all 
others, 10 percent. 


Fam CENSORSHIP IN BENGAL, INDIA 


The Director of Publicity of the gov- 
ernment of West Bengal, India, on Au- 
gust 30, 1948, announced that 481 films, 


measuring 1,591,146 feet, were certified 
by the West Bengal Board of Censors 
during the year ended March 31, 1948. 
Of the films certified, 32 features and 11 
topicals were produced in Bengal; 16 
features and 27 topicals were produced 
elsewhere in India; 23 features, 84 topi- 
cals, and 32 educational films in Great 
Britain; 70 features, 25 shorts, 142 topi- 
cals, and 12 educational films in the 
United States; and 2 features, and 5 topi- 
cals in other countries, thus giving a 
percentage of 8.95 Bengali, 8.95 other 
Indian, 28.9 British, 51.7 United States, 
and 1.5 other films. There were 35 pro- 
ducers in Bengal who submitted films 
for censorship. The Board of Censors re- 
fused certificates to one United States 
feature and its trailer, and 62 other syn- 
chronized films were prohibited. Syn- 
chronized films requiring examination of 
the Board numbered 96. There are 63 
cinema houses in Calcutta and 108 thea- 
ters in other districts of West Bengal. 
Receipts from film examination, cinema 
licenses, and operators’ licenses were 
9,520 rupees, 5,120 rupees, and 11,675 
rupees, respectively. 


16-mMm. FILMS IN MEXICO 


The United States supplies about 70 
percent of all 16-mm. films being ex- 
hibited in Mexico, 20 percent of the 
remainder are Mexican pictures, and 10 
percent are from other countries. How- 
ever, Mexican films are estimated to 
account for 60 percent of the total screen 
time, as they are very popular in the 
rural areas where 16-mm. films are usu- 
ally shown. Mexican producers are re- 
ducing all 35-mm. productions to 16 mm. 

There are 152 permanent 16-mm. com- 
mercial theaters (installations) in the 
Guadalajara and Mazatlan zones. It is 
estimated that there are about 350 in- 
stallations in Mexico. The development 
of 16-mm. installations is rapidly mak- 
ing headway. Sugar mills and other 
industries are showing both 35- and 
16-mm. entertainment films to their em- 
ployees. Because of the low investment 
required by 16-mm. installations, many 
other such organizations are now consid- 
ering offering this class of entertainment 
to their employees. 

A few short subjects have been shot in 
16 mm. and later blown-up to 35 mm. 
Cinematografica Latino Americana, S. A. 
(CLASA) has adequate facilities for re- 
ducing and printing 16-mm. films. The 
16-mm. prints made are reported to be 
good. The prevailing rates for reduction 
without sound are 35 centavos per foot 
plus 11 centavos per foot for the sound 
track. The release print rate is 5 cen- 
tavos per foot. CLASA employs the opti- 
cal reduction system. A private labora- 
tory offers reducing facilities by the con- 
tact method. According to the trade, 
the product of this laboratory is “fair.” 
Guarantee Pictures de Mexico, S. de R. 
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L., a company organized for the purpose 
of reducing 35-mm. films, expects to be 
in operation in 3 or 4 months. 


NEews-REEL COMPANY ESTABLISHED IN 
PANAMA 


There was recently organized in Pan- 
ama a news-reel company carrying the 
name of Sanchez & Heymann. To date, 
four news reels, issued bimonthly, have 
been shown in local theaters and they 
have covered outstanding local events. 
The films are processed in Mexico City 
in the Laboratorios Churubusco, and 
sound effects also are provided there. 
The narrative is in Spanish with English 
subtitles. An English version is planned 
for use in Canal Zone theaters at an 
indefinite future date if conditions war- 
rant such action. This is the first time 
that a project of this kind has been 
attempted in Panama, and thus far the 
news reels have been well received. 


Naval Stores. 
Gums and Resins 


PRODUCTION AND Exports, GREECE 


Production of crude gum rosin in 
Greece in the season ended October 1947 
totaled approximately 9,800 metric tons, 
as compared with an average prewar 
yield of 25,000 tons. Exports of naval 
stores in the 12 months ended March 
1948 are estimated by trade sources at 
5,388 tons of rosin and 1,290 tons of 
turpentine. 

Indications are that the 1948 gum crop 
will be smaller than that of last year. 
Tapping operations have been slack, 
partly because of unsettled conditions in 
the pine-growing areas and partly be- 
cause of the unfavorable price situation 
as compared with high production costs. 


ImpPporTs OF AROMATIC Gums, U. K. 


Imports of three important aromatic 
gums into the United Kingdom declined 
in the January—June period of 1948, com- 
pared with the like period of 1947, al- 
though the 1947 figures were larger than 
those for the first half of 1938, accord- 
ing to the British press. The accompany- 
ing table illustrates these trends. 


{In hundredweight] 


Jan.-June|Jan.-June|Jan.-June 


Gum 1938 1947 1948 


Tragacanth 4, 186 11, 949 7, 867 
Arabic 64,292 | 118,362 87, 625 
Karaya . na. 8, 181 6, 073 


n.a. Not available. 





Cuban imports of radio receiving sets 
during the first 5 months of 1948 totaled 
37,616 sets valued at $1,026,000, com- 
pared with 53,540 sets valued at $1,462,000 
in the corresponding period of 1947. 
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Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


EXPANSION PROGRAM FOR PEANUT PRODUC- 
TION DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Domestically grown peanuts are the 
principal source of edible vegetable oil 
in the Dominican Republic. Production 
increased during the first 6 months of 
1948 when compared with the like period 
of 1947; estimated output was 2,865 met- 
ric tons and 1,515 tons, respectively. 

Inasmuch as the present peanut acre- 
age and production are not considered 
sufficiently large to satisfy national de- 
mand for this important oilseed crop the 
Dominican Department of Agriculture in 
June 1948 initiated an expansion pro- 
gram. Particular emphasis was given to 
the eastern Provinces where climate and 
soil are considered favorable. To assist 
growers, the Department is reportedly 
making available at a nominal charge 
several tractors and certain other agri- 
cultural equipment. According to the 
press, arrangements have been made to 
plant peanuts at agricultural colonies, at 
sugar mills, and on the lands of one 
large rice grower in the eastern region. 
In order further to stimulate production, 
the minimum price of peanuts offered to 
growers was raised by an Executive de- 
cree from 6 pesos (the peso of the Do- 
minican Republic equals US$1) to 10 
pesos per 100 pounds, shelled, at the place 
of production. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF COMPANY TO FROMOTE 
PRODUCTION, FRANCE 


Establishment of a company, Com- 
pagnie Générale des Oléagineux Tropi- 
caux (C. G. O. T.), to promote the pro- 
duction of fats and oils in French Over- 
sea territories, was authorized by an 
order of May 19, 1948, and published in 
the Journal Officiel de France, June 21, 
1948. 


WHALE AND HERRING CATCH, AND OIL OUT- 
PUT, NORWAY 


Although the Norwegian 1947-48 whal- 
ing season was slightly better than the 
preceding one, the increase in produc- 
tion of about 5,000 tons of whale oil bore 
no reasonable relationship to the addi- 
tional effort put forth by Norwegian 
whaling expeditions. The quantity of 
material and the number of people en- 
gaged in the 1947-48 season were much 
greater than in the preceding season. 
Two additional floating factories were 
utilized, making the total number 9, and 
the number of catcher boats totaled 84, 
an increase of 47 percent, but the result- 
ing increase in production of oil was only 
3 percent. 

The accompanying table shows the 
number of whales caught and the quan- 
tity of whale oil produced in postwar sea- 


sons, as compared with the catch of the 
last prewar season. There has been g 
large increase in the catch, and oil out. 
put in the past 2 years has been higher 
than prewar production. 


W hales 


Season 
— caught 


Oil produced 


Number | Barrels Tons 
1939-40 10,120 | 855, 738 142, 623 
194546 6,722 | 499. 803 | 83, 300 
1940-47 11,117 903, 490 150, 582 
1947-48 13,585 | 935, 902 155, O84 


Source: International Bureau of Whaling Statistics, 
Sandefjord, Norway. 

In addition to the 13,585 blue whales 
and fin whales taken during the 1947-48 
season, 1,038 sperm whales were caught. 
From these sperm whales 9,124 tons of 
sperm oil was produced. 

Of the 155,984 tons of whale oil of 
first-quality produced in the 1947-43 
season, 42,000 tons were set aside for 
home consumption in Norway. This 
quantity furnishes the major contribu- 
tion to the fats supply of the Norwegian 
population. 

The price fixed for these 42,000 tons 
is only 80 gre (1 ¢re=about 16 cents 
United States currency) per kilogram (1 
kilogram=2.2046 pounds). Thus the 
whaling companies will obtain about 
60,000,000 crowns (‘about $12,096,000 
United States currency) less for whale 
oil than they would if all oil were mar- 
keted at the world price. 

Production of herring oil which in 1947 
reached 20,000 metric tons will be much 
greater this year. A preliminary esti- 
mate puts the 1948 production at 30,000 
tons, but the final figure probably will be 
about 33,000 tons. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


IMPORTS INTO CANADA 


Canadian imports of paints and varn- 
ishes in the first half of 1948 increased in 
value almost $1,300,000 from those in the 
corresponding period of 1947, according 
to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
Totals were $7,581,000 and $6,289,000, 
respectively. 


SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN, 
GERMANY 


OUTPUT IN 


The output of paints and varnishes in 
Schleswig - Holstein (Bizonal Area), 
Germany, increased in June 1948 to 402 
metric tons. The monthly average was 
210 tons in the first quarter of 1948 and 
380 tons in the second quarter. Current 
production, however, is threatened by 4 
shortage of linseed oil. 


U. K..’s Exports 


The United Kingdom’s exports of 
paints, pigments, color lakes, and tan- 
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nins in the first 6 months of 1948 in- 
creased in value to £6,330,000 from £3,- 
900,000 in the first half of 1947, according 
to the Board of Trade. Exports of these 
products in the first 6 months of 1938 
were valued at £1,800,000. 


DEVELOPMENT OF TITANIUM-ORE DEPOsITs, 
CANADA 


An extensive deposit of titanium-bear- 
ing ore has been discovered near Lake 
Allard, about 400 miles northeast of Que- 
bec, Canada, according to the Canadian 
press. A $14,000,000 plant for treating 
the ore will be built and is expected to be 
completed by mid-1950, it is stated. The 
factory will be owned and operated by 
the Quebec Iron and Titanium Corpo- 
ration. 


MINING AND CONSUMPTION OF RED OCHER, 
FIjI ISLANDS 


Some red ocher has been mined in the 
Fiji Islands and used for pigment ma- 
terial by a small paint factory which be- 
gan operations near Suva in 1947. 


Paper and Related 
Products 


FRANCE’S TRADE 


Exports of paper and paper products 
from France amounted to 63,597 metric 
tons and were valued at $27,988,500 dur- 
ing the first 6 months of 1948. Declared 
exports (as compiled from consular in- 
voices) of newsprint from France to the 
United States were valued at $3,010,452 
in the first half of 1948, nearly all of 
which came from the Paris Consular 
District. 

Imports of paper and paper products 
totaled 182,068 tons and were valued at 
$24,247,300 in the first 6 months of 1948. 


CHEMICAL-PULP AND NEWSPRINT IMPORTS, 
BRAZIL 


Chemical-pulp imports into Brazil 
amounted to 21,994 metric tons and were 
valued at 91,581,000 cruzeiros in the first 
4months of 1948, compared with 22,809 
tons valued at 64,204,000 cruzeiros in the 
corresponding period of 1947. Imports 
in all of 1947 amounted to 103,377 tons, 
the largest on record. 

Newsprint imports totaled 19,368 tons 
and were valued at 68,232,000 cruzeiros 
in the first 4 months of 1948, compared 
with 18,731 tons valued at 57,009,000 cru- 
zeiros in the corresponding period of 
1947. Although newsprint production by 
the Industrias Klabin do Parana mill at 
Monte Alegre did not reach the expected 
total of 2,500 tons monthly during the 
second quarter of 1948, the June output 
amounted to 2,300 tons, and production 
was increasing. 

Imports of paper items other than 
newsprint decreased to 6,293 tons in the 
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first 4 months of 1948, from 7,654 tons in 
the first 4 months of 1947. 


EXPORTS OF CHEMICAL PULP AND PAPER, 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Exports of chemical pulp and paper 
from Czechoslovakia were valued at 537,- 
100,000 crowns (approximately $10,795,- 
700) during the first 5 months of 1948. 
This was the sixth largest export cate- 
gory, representing roughly 4 percent of 
the value of all exports during the 
period. 


PRODUCTION INDEX oF INDUSTRY, U. S. 
ZONE, GERMANY 


The production index of the pulp and 
paper industry in the United States Zone 
of Germany was 42 in April 1948 (1936= 
100) , according to preliminary data, com- 
pared with 41 in March, 43 in February, 
and 40in January. The indexes were not 
adjusted for seasonal variation.) 


EXPORTS FROM HONG KONG To JU. S. 


Declared exports of paper and paper 
manufactures from Hong Kong to the 
United States amounted to 32,824 pounds 
and were valued at $12,002 (U. S. cur- 
rency) in the first 6 months of 1948. 


IMPORTS INTO SYRIA AND LEBANON 


Imports of paper and paper manufac- 
tures into Syria and Lebanon totaled 
1,555 metric tons and were valued at 
$614,560 during the first quarter of 1948, 
compared with 1,954 tons valued at $738,- 
300 in the corresponding quarter of 1947. 

Such exports amounted to 38 tons 
valued at $79,120, compared with 29 tons 
valued at $33,580 in the first quarter of 
1947. 


NEW MILLS PLANNED IN CENTRAL 
PROVINCES, INDIA 


A newsprint and paper company in 
India has planned to build a newsprint 
mill at Chandni, between Khandwa and 
Burhanpur, in the Central Provinces. 
The mill is expected to go into production 
in the summer of 1949, with an initial 
output of about 100 tons daily. The out- 
put probably will be increased eventually 
to 400 tons daily. A broad-leaved soft- 
wood tree which grows abundantly in the 
forests of central India will be the raw 
material used. The company has ob- 
tained a 40-year lease of 60,000 acres of 
forest land for exploitation. The gov- 
ernment of the Central Provinces and 
Berar has taken up shares having a face 
value of 1,500,000 rupees (approximately 
$450,000) in the company. 

Another plant to be located at Nagpur 
(Central Provinces) will manufacture 
chemical and other wood pulp; writing, 
printing, and packing paper; and paper- 
board and strawboard. The Central 
Provinces and Berar Government has 
agreed to lease to the company 137,087 
acres of bamboo forests for exploitation. 


The provincial government has sub- 
scribed some 30,000,000 rupees ($9,000,- 
000) to the company, representing more 
than half of its issued capital. Machin- 
ery for the mill will come from a Cana- 
dian firm which has contracted to par- 
ticipate in the capitalization of the com- 
pany to the extent of 1,650,000 rupees 
($495,000). 


PULP AND PAPER MILL PROPOSED, BRAZIL 


A study is being made of the possibili- 
ties of establishing a pulp and paper 
plant in Belem, Brazil. If it is decided 
to complete the proposed project, it will 
be the first paper mill in the Amazon 
region. The Guama River, which will 
be accessible from the plant, will pro- 
vide transportation facilities for the 
pulpwood reported to be available in suf- 
ficient quantity from the timberlands in 
ihe area. 


PRODUCTION OF NEWSPRINT, BIZONAL AREA, 
GERMANY 


Newsprint production in the Bizonal 
Area of Germany decreased slightly in 
June 1948, to 5,178 tons from 5,300 tons 
in the preceding month. The June figure 
was approximately 92 percent of the 
monthly target of 5,600 tons. The short- 
age of pulpwood for the pulp mills was 
reported to be the chief factor limiting 
newsprint production. 


PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN TRADE, CANADA 


The pulpwood cut in Canada was esti- 
mated at 11,000,000 cords during the cut- 
ting season ended March 1948, of which 
more than 90 percent was produced east 
of the Rockies. With the cut slightly 
higher than anticipated and the stock 
position favorable, an additional 850,000 
cords were allocated for export to the 
United States. This brought the total 
planned 1948 exportation to the United 
States to 2,160,000 cords, or about 300,- 
000 cords more than the 1947 quota. The 
increased allotment for 1948 is being 
drawn chiefly from stocks in the Prov- 
inces of New Brunswick and Quebec. 
Pulpwood exports to all destinations 
amounted to 705,553 cords and were 
valued at $12,836,492 in the first 5 
months of 1948, compared with 530,576 
cords valued at $8,371,724 in the corre- 
sponding period of 1947. The United 
States took all except 3,500 cords in the 
1948 period, and the entire exportation 
in the 12 months of 1947. 

Pulpwood imports rose to 39,792 cords 
valued at $724,228 in the 5-month period 
ended May 1948, from 15,297 cords valued 
at $268,903 in the corresponding period 
of 1947. 

Production of wood pulp amounted to 
3,692,265 short tons in the first 6 months 
of 1948, a gain of 6 percent over the 
corresponding period of 1947, as shown 
in the accompanying table. The in- 
crease was attributed chiefly to the out- 
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put of new mills constructed last year, 
which now are operating at or near 
capacity. 


Wood-Pulp Production, Canada, First 6 
Months, 1947-48 





| First 6 | 


First 6 
Item | months, | months, 
| 1947 | 1948 








Short tons, Short tons 
--|2, 120, 650 | 2, 177, 538 


Mechanical 


Chemical: 


Sulfite, unbleached _. 653, 540 703, 775 
Sulfite, bleached. _....__-- 348, 935 372, 923 
Sulfate, bleached and un- 

SS ae 338, 942 399, 808 
Other_- aie | 18,794 38, 221 





Eee /1, 360,211 | 1,514, 727 


Grand total. _............._.!3, 480, 861 | 3, 692, 265 





SourcEs: Canadian Pulp and Paper Association, and 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


A new $15,000,000 pulp mill at Terrace, 
Ontario Province, is expected to go into 
production soon. Its anticipated output 
is 250 to 300 tons of unbleached sulfate 
pulp daily. Another mill, at Newcastle, 
New Brunswick, is expected to begin 
operations toward the end of this year. 
Its proposed capacity is about 120 tons 
of unbleached sulfate daily. 

Exports of all types of wood pulp 
amounted to 743,855 tons, with a declared 
value of $86,727,320, in the first 5 months 
of 1948, compared with 670,301 tons 
valued at $67,960,214 in the correspond- 
ing period of 1947. By volume, this rep- 
resented an increase of 11 percent. The 
United States took about 88 percent of 
the exports, by volume, in the 1948 period. 

Wood-pulp imports amounted to 14,196 
tons and were valued at $1,749,219 in the 
first 5 months of 1948, compared with 
12,458 tons valued at $1,361,079 in the 
corresponding period of 1947. 

The newsprint output in the first 6 
months of 1948 was 2,260,958 tons, com- 
pared with 2,193,366 tons in the first half 
of 1947, or an increase of 3 percent. 
Newsprint production totaled 2,652,439 
tons in the first 7 months of 1948, com- 
pared with 2,573,000 tons in the corre- 
sponding period of last year. Production 
in July (391,481 tons) was the highest 
recorded since October 1947. According 
to a recent report from Montreal, news- 
print production has reached the point 
where about 90 percent of the demand 
can be supplied. It is probable that this 
position will be maintained or improved 
during the next 5 years, the period in 
which it is predicted by industry that the 
world demand for newsprint will increase 
steadily. 

Newsprint exports totaled 1,716,028 
tons and were valued at $147,643,469 in 
the first 5 months of 1948, compared with 
1,682,145 tons valued at $131,822,005 in 
the corresponding period of 1947. 

Exports of paper and paper products 
(except newsprint) were valued at $8,- 
574,326 in the first 5 months of 1948, 
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compared with $7,922,168 in the corre- 
sponding period of 1947. 


PULP AND PAPER IMPORTS, CHINA 


Pulp and paper imports into China 
were valued at $9,200,000 (United States 
currency) during the first 5 months of 
1948, ranking fifth in the list of commod- 
ity groups by import value. Such im- 
ports represented 7.4 percent of the total 
value of imports during the January- 
May period of 1948. 


INCREASED PRODUCTION, NEWFOUNDLAND 


Newsprint production of an important 
mill in Newfoundland totaled 53,048 
short tons in the second quarter of 1948, 
compared with 43,849 tons in the corre- 
sponding period of 1947. In addition, 
this mill produced 1,593 tons of paper 
for repulping (1,164 tons in the corre- 
sponding period of 1947), 11,673 tons of 
unbleached sulfite (5,958 tons in the sec- 
ond quarter of 1947), and 817 tons of 
mechanical pulp, compared with none in 
the second quarter of 1947. 

The output of ¢his mill for all of 1948 
is anticipated as follows: Newsprint, 
200,000 tons; paper for repulping, 4,600 
tons; sulfite pulp, 54,000 tons; and 
mechanical pulp, 3,100 tons. The mill’s 
operations were at 95 percent of capacity 
during the April to June quarter of 1948. 

Another important mill increased its 
production slightly in the second quar- 
ter of 1948, over the corresponding quar- 
ter of last year. The output included 
the following products, shown in tons 
(with data for the second quarter of 1947 
in parentheses): Newsprint, 47,212 (46,- 
687); sulfite pulp, 2,995 (3,013); and 
salable wrappers, 909 (1,122). The mill 
was operating at 82 percent of capacity. 
Loss of production in certain categories 
was attributed to unfavorable water con- 
ditions. 


PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN TRADE, PERU 


Paper production in Peru totaled 11,654 
metric tons in 1947, compared with 11,- 
148 tons in 1946. Coarse papers, includ- 
ing wrapping, represented the bulk of 
the output in each year. The output of 
the various types, with data for 1946 in 
parentheses, were as follows (in tons): 
Newsprint, 5 (1,198); other printing 
paper, 2,720 (2,688); writing and other 
fine paper, 130 (250); coarse papers, in- 
cluding wrapping, 8,507 (6,788); tissue, 
292 (190); and other paper, none (34). 

Imports of paper in 1947 (based on 
official data for the first 11 months and 
estimates for December) were 12,551 
tons, compared with 13,870 tons in 1946. 
Newsprint accounted for 10,253 tons in 
1947, compared with 11,008 tons in 1946. 
Other printing paper was the second most 
important category of paper imports. 

Paperboard production increased to 
6,231 tons in 1947, from 4,267 tons in 


1946. Imports decreased to an estimated 
319 tons in 1947, from 564 tons in 194g 
Consumption (production plus imports) 
rose to 6,550 tons in 1947, from 4,831 tons 
in 1946. 

The manufacture of building and jp. 
sulation boards is a new industry jp 
Peru. The decrease in production to 4) 
tons in 1947, from 155 tons in 1946, was 
due to limited demand for the domestic 
product. However, estimated imports 
increased to 746 tons, from 620 tons jn 
1946. 

In general, exports have been relatively 
small—amounting to 1,982 tons (chiefly 
wrapping paper) in 1945, the latest year 
for which statistics are readily available, 


Railway Kquip- 
ment 


DEVELOPMENTS IN ARGENTINA 


A special commission has been named 





to assume responsibility for the transfer | 


of British railways to Argentina, in ac- 
cordance with a sales agreement of 
February 13, 1947. 

The economic, financial, technical, and 
legal phases of the administration of the 


railways between July 1, 1946, and March 


1, 1948, will be examined. This com- 
mission has the authority to control the 
legal and commercial representation of 
the former British railways in addition 
to the duty of determining the most feas- 
ible and expeditious manner of transfer- 
ring the properties. 

The first of 65 Diesel-electric locomo- 
tives under construction by International 
General Electric for the Argentine State 
Railways will be delivered in the spring 
of 1949; the remainder is to follow within 
15 months. 

The contract, amounting to $18,000,- 
000, signed in December 1947, covers 23 
double units of 2,000 horsepower, 
equipped with 12 driving axles for use in 
the Andes; 12 double units of 2,000 horse- 
power, equipped with 8 driving axles and 
one intermediate axle for use on the 
plains; and 30 double units of 1,000 horse- 
power, equipped with 8 driving axles. 

An expenditure of 205,850,269 pesos 
(free-market rate of the peso is approxi- 
mately 4.81 pesos to $1 U. S. currency) 
was made by the State Railways in the 
12-month period ended June 4, 1948, for 
materials and construction of works. 
Construction cost 41,293,810 pesos, in- 
cluding the building of new lines, sta- 
tions, and living accommodations for 





personnel, as well as the renewal of rails | 


and track ballast. An allocation of 164,- 


556,459 pesos was made for the acquisi- | 


tion during the year of rails and loco- 
motives (60 of the Montana type, 15 of 
the Pacific, 15 of the Santa Fe, and 95 
Diesel-electric) . 
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Rubber and 


Products 
BRAZILIAN PRODUCTION 


Based on purchase figures obtained 
from the Rubber Credit Bank, and ex- 
port figures obtained from exporters of 
types of rubber released from the exist- 
ing Government market monopoly, Bra- 
zilian production of natural rubber dur- 
ing July 1948 amounted to 1,878 net met- 
ric tons, as compared with 1,412 .tons 
produced in the preceding month and 
2.155 tons in July 1947. Approximately 
92 percent of the total July production 
came from the Amazon Valley and the 
remaining 8 percent from other areas of 
Brazil. 

Stocks of natural rubber held by the 
Rubber Credit Bank at the end of July 
1948 totaled 8,437 net metric tons at ex- 
porting points, and 2,139 tons at consum- 
ing points in Brazil. Stocks of natural 
rubber held at the end of the preceding 
month amounted to 10,699 tons. 


MANUFACTURE AND IMPORTS, NETHERLANDS 
INDIES 


The output of automobile, truck, and 
cycle tires in the Netherlands Indies has 
increased steadily since the end of the 
war. Monthly production of passenger- 
car tires in June 1948 reached 8,000, that 
of truck and bus tires 4,000. Estimated 
total production for 1948 is 85,000 pas- 
senger car tires, 41,000 truck and bus 
tires, and more than 900,000 cycle tires. 

With the exception of rubber, all raw 
materials used in the manufacture of 
rubber products must be imported. 
Shortage of hard currency exchange is 
curtailing imports of textiles and chemi- 
cals, and stocks on hand are so low that 
they retard expansion of the industry. 
The Department of Economic Affairs 
distributes imported raw materials to 
manufacturers on a quota basis. In re- 
turn, the manufacturer produces at con- 
trolled prices. 

A restriction on the importation of 
belting and some other industrial goods 
from dollar areas is imposed by regula- 
tions based on prewar “historic rights” 
of importers of these commodities. 
These regulations apportion among pre- 
war importers the total amount of a 
given commodity to be imported. How- 
ever, only 20 percent of an importer’s 
prewar imports may come from dollar 
areas, and this 20 percent must be priced 
20 to 30 percent below the prices pre- 
vailing in nondollar areas. 

Netherlands Indies imports of rubber 
products for the period January—May 
1948 were valued at 3,312,514 guilders. 
(The value of the guilder in United States 
currency is $0.376.) Of this amount, 
goods valued at 1,249,431 guilders came 
from the United States, at 653,412 guild- 
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ers from Canada, at 393,522 guilders 
from the United Kingdom, at 112,851 
guilders from the Netherlands, the rest 
from all other sources. 

The United States and Canada supply 
80 to 95 percent of all tire imports. Do- 
mestic production now can fill 95 percent 
of the demand for replacements on pas- 
senger cars, but only 50 percent of truck 
tire replacements. 


Shipbuilding 
PLANNED CONSTRUCTION, KWANTUNG, 
CHINA 


The investment of 1,300,000 yuan by 
the Kwantung government, China, in 
the Kwantung Shipbuilding Co. has 
been announced by the Chinese press. 
The company plans to build a number of 
100-ton steel ships, which will be larger 
than any yet built by this concern. (4 
new gold yuan equal $1 United States 
currency.) 


CONSTRUCTION IN SPAIN’S SHIPYARDS 


Spain’s shipyards have 17 ways, with 
construction capacity up to 100,000 tons 
annually, states the foreign press. The 
principal obstacles to production are the 
shortages of steel plate and engines. 

Denmark and Norway are reported to 
be interested in having ships built in 
Spain and are considering a method of 
supplying the needed materials. 

Negotiations were in progress in 
Buenos Aires in midyear for the con- 
struction in Spanish yards of 16 ships 
for the Argentine merchant marine. In- 
cluded in the plans are six 14,000-ton 
tankers, two 10,900-ton tankers, three 
mixed cargo and passenger ships; three 
trans-Atlantic liners with capacity for 
142 passengers, and three 47-meter fish- 
ing vessels. 


LAUNCHINGS IN NORTHERN IRELAND, U. K. 


The launching of the aircraft carrier 
Bulwark at the end of June 1948 at Bel- 
fast, Northern Ireland, terminated the 
British Admiralty’s contract, aggregat- 
ing 350,000 tons, which was placed at the 
beginning of World War II. 

Other launchings during the second 
quarter of the year were the 18,000-ton 
liner Magdalena, which is being used on 
the South American route by the Royal 
Mail Lines, Ltd., and the Ramore Head, 
a 9,000-ton cargo liner for the Ulster 
Steamship Co. 

The Mooltan, belonging to the Penin- 
sular and Oriental Line, was being recon- 
ditioned for return to the London- 
Australian trade. The Balaena, a whale 
factory ship of 15,000 gross tons, was in 
the yards for reconditioning of auxiliary 
machinery. It is reported that corrosion 
to electrical fittings and commutator 
caused by gas from whale carcasses will 
represent a formidable annual expendi- 


ture, as no protective coating has been 
devised to retard or prevent it. 


CONSTRUCTION IN THE U. K. 


Of three passenger ships under con- 
struction in the United Kingdom for a 
French shipping company, the first to 
be completed, the Foucauld, is 479 feet 
long and 59 feet wide and has a normal 
cruising speed of about 18 knots; ships 
now in use make 12 knots. Accommoda- 
tion is provided for 583 passengers in 
three classes. 

A 1,400-ton ship intended for British 
coastal traffic and the Baltic but fitted 
for short-distance voyages in tropical 
waters has been launched at the yards 
of Charles Hill & Sons, Ltd., in Bristol. 

Working at near capacity, this firm 
has under construction ships totaling 
about 5,500 tons deadweight. These 
yards have the capacity to build ships 
of up to about 3,000 tons each. 


Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 


INCREASED PRODUCTION OF SoaP, Ecypt 


Productive capacity for soaps in Egypt, 
as reported in the foreign press, has been 
estimated at 60,000 tons per annum, an 
increase sufficient to enable the country 
to meet its full requirements for house- 
hold and toilet soaps. 

The quality of the domestic product 
has improved in recent years and is now 
said to compare favorably with the im- 
ported variety, and is much less ex- 
pensive. Egypt’s soap industry now uses 
about 20,000 tons of locally produced 
cottonseed oil. 

Some exports are being made to neigh- 
boring countries, including the Sudan. 


SANDALWOOD-OIL PRODUCTION, MYSORE, 
INDIA 


Production of sandalwood oil in My- 
sore, India, in 1947 amounted to 43,500 
pounds, the output from 488 tons of wood, 
states the foreign press. The Indian de- 
mand for this oil has slackened’consid- 
erably because of the decline in soap 
production owing to an acute shortage 
of caustic soda. The volume of foreign 
business has been affected by the imposi- 
tion of import duties throughout the 
world; also, the perfume market reflects 
the increasing pressure of inferior oils 
and use of a synthetic sandalwood in the 
United States, it is said. In the past 
30 years the number of factories distill- 
ing sandalwood oil has increased from 
one to four to meet increased demand. 


Soap PRODUCTION, NETHERLANDS INDIES 


Production of soap in Netherlands In- 
dies was 11,000 metric tons in 1947, by 
the 11 large soap factories in operation 
in Netherlands-controlled territory. 
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With adequate raw materials available, 
production could be brought up to the 
1940 production level of 16,600 tons. 


MANUFACTURE OF COSMETICS AND 
PERFUMERY, POLAND 


Cosmetics and perfumery, according 
to the foreign press, are produced in 
about 143 plants in Poland which employ 
more than 1,000 workers. Production 
value in 1947 was about 1,600,000,000 
zlotys. (Official rate of the zloty is 100 
to $1 in U. S. currency; commercial rate 
is 400 to the US$1.) 


Soap Exports, U. K. 


Exports of all soaps from the United 
Kingdom in the period January—June 
1948 totaled 271,739 hundredweight, as 
compared with 150,069 hundredweight in 
the corresponding period of 1947, reports 
the foreign press. Exports in the first 6 
months of 1938 totaled 363,114 hundred- 
weight. 


INCREASED IMPORTS OF ESSENTIAL OILS, U.S. 


United States imports of essential oils 
in the first half of 1948 rose to 3,328,600 
pcunds, a gain of 11 percent over imports 
in the corresponding 1947 period. Lead- 
ing oils from the Far East increased in 
six items but decreases occurred in eight. 
In the gain list were the following (per- 
centages shown in parentheses): Citro- 
nella (40), eucalyptus (39), camphor, 
natural (81) and camphor, specific grav- 
ity 1.07 (105), sandalwood (143), and 
patchouli (19). Decreases were in lem- 
ongrass (34), cassia (37), anise (86), 
cajeput (47), cinnamon leaf and other 
cinnamon oil (24 and 26, respectively), 
cananga (40), and vetivert (34). 

Bergamot and lavender from Europe 
gained 429 and 79 percent, respectively, 
but rosemary and spike lavender each 
dropped 50 percent. Bois de rose im- 
ports were down 43 percent, but petit- 
grain receipts were up 33 percent. From 
the African area, clove oil increased 62 
percent but geranium receipts dropped 
47 percent, as compared with the volume 
in the first half of 1947. 


PRICE AND EXPORT REGULATIONS ON Soap, 
URUGUAY 


In order to provide soap for domestic 
consumption at a reasonable rate, the 
Uruguayan Government by decree of 
July 26, 1948, established limitations on 
the amount of animal fats that may be 
exported. 

The decree also established a maxi- 
mum price of 0.50 peso (US$1=—2.10 Uru- 
guayan pesos) per net kilogram for fat 
for domestic consumption. The prices 
for soap of first quality, which must con- 
tain 60 percent of fatty acids and resins, 
and a maximum of 30 percent water were 
fixed at 14.04 pesos per box of 300 grams 
each, for the manufacturer. The whole- 
sale price is set at 14.94 pesos per box, 
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and the retail price at 17 pesos per box, 
or 0.17 peso per bar. Transportation 
costs may be added for shipments into 
the interior. 


Telecommunica- 
tion kquipment 


RADIO-MANUFACTURING DEVELOPMENTS IN 
U.6. 8. R. 


The Moscow (U.S. S. R.) radio works 
is now shipping “Moskvich T.” television 
sets to various points in the domestic 
market. It is reported that 9,000 sets 
will be produced during 1948. The sets 
are already on sale in the state-operated 
electrical-equipment stores. 

The Kiev radio plant has begun mass 
production of the “Volna” receiver. The 
set is enclosed in a plastic case and can 
pick up all the broadcasts from the 
Ukraine and Moscow. The plant has un- 
dertaken to produce 40,000 of these re- 
ceivers by October 31. The Kiev radio 
factory also has kegun production of the 
Volna crystal receiving set for rural 
areas. The factory has reportedly pro- 
duced 2,000 sets, and by the end of the 
year 40,000 sets will be shipped to Ukrain- 
ian villages. 

The factory and state-farm central re- 
ceiver system is being expanded during 
1948. A total of 20,000 new receivers will 
be established in the city of Moscow and 
the remainder in the rural areas of the 
Moscow Province. 

A miniature radio attracted consider- 
able attention at the All-Union Exhibi- 
tion of Radio Amateur Work, which was 
held recently in the House of Engineers 
and Technicians. This four-tube set can 
receive long- and short-wave broadcasts 
and is so small that it fits almost com- 
pletely in the palm of the hand. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


PRODUCTION OF FABRICS, POLAND 


In the first half of 1948 Poland pro- 
duced the following textile items (in 
meters), according to the Polish press: 
Cotton fabrics, 160,413,000; woolen fab- 
rics, 20,700,000; and linen fabrics, 14,- 
513,000. 


EXPORTS TO THE U. S. FROM TIENTSIN, 
CHINA 


Declared exports to the United States 
from Tientsin, China, in the first 7 
months of 1948 (in pounds, except where 
noted), included: sheep wool, 1,306,798 
(valued at US$350,211) ; camel wool, 5,242 
($4,584); cashmere wool, 27,415 ($18,- 
807) ; goat wool, 70,755 ($60,571); goat- 
hair, 24,536 ($23,317); camel hair, 8,341 
($5,422); horsehair, 251,403 ($266,511); 








badger hair, dressed, 1,571 ($44,854). 
wool carpets, 3,730,392 square feet ($1. 
374,883); strawbraids, 69,320,820 yards 
($315,574) ; and hair nets of human hair, 
159 gross ($267). 


SITUATION IN THE SCHLESWIG-HOLstgry 
AREA OF GERMANY 


The production program of the cloth. 


ing industry in the Schleswig-Holstejy 
area Of Germany shows a trend towarg 
inexpensive garments of a low ration. 
point value. Ready sales in the second 
quarter of 1948 encouraged the employ. 
ment of more personnel. 
shortages affecting manufacturers were 
in lining and thread. 

Production of various textiles in June, 
and the monthly averages for the first 


and second quarters of 1948 are shown jn 


the accompanying table. 
Textile Production,  Schleswig-Holstein 
trea, Germany 


Monthly average 


June 
tem “oa 
Iten First Second 1948 
quarter quarter 
1948 1948 


Worsted yarn__.kilograms 
Carded yarn 
Cotton yarns 
Cotton cloth me 
Woolen cloth 
Linen cloth d 
Jackets for men and boys 
number 4, 035 4, U5S 5, 1 
l'rousers for men and boy 
number 6, 402 7,778 9, 539 
Overcoats for men and boys 
number 8, 767 6, 839 5, 642 
r women and girls 
number 
do 


14, 803 11, 641 
60, 702 106, 516 
20, 606 17, 046 
10,656 | 14,713 
5, YYO 122, 926 


13, 731 15, 723 


11, 617 
112, 211 
11, 747 
20, 523 
140, 971 
26), O84 


Dresses f 
4,440 6, 352 6, 489 


Coats for women 10, S06 9, 435 6, 693 


Cotton and Products 


CONSUMPTION AND PRODUCTION, ARGENTINA 


During the first half of 1948 Argentine 
cotton mills consumed 85,000,000 pounds 
of cotton and _ produced _ 75,000,000 
pounds of cotton yarn. These figures 
show an increase over those for the first 
half of 1947, amounting to 178,000,000 
pounds and 68,000,000 pounds, respec- 
tively. 


BRAZIL’S EXPORTS OF COTTON PIECE GoOops 


Exports of cotton piece goods from 
Brazil in the first quarter of 1948, with 
corresponding figures for 1947 in paren- 
theses were as follows (in metric tons): 
Bleached piece goods, 2,319 (5,226); un- 
bleached piece goods, 949 (4,050); 
printed fabrics, 7,975 (4,650); dyed fab- 
rics, 11,186 (14,685); duck, 730 (1,991); 
and piece goods, not specified, 350 (400). 
Argentina was the largest purchaser. 


COTTON EXPORTS, IRAN 


Cotton exports from Iran in the 8 
months, August 1947 through March 
1948, amounted to 3,785 bales (of 500 
pounds each). The bulk of the cotton 
was destined for Italy under a barter ar- 
rangement in exchange for cotton piece 
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goods. Small quantities were shipped 
to France and the Netherlands. An- 
other barter arrangement was reported 
entered into by merchants in Iran and 
India for the exportation of 2,300 bales 
of cotton from Iran to India in exchange 
for cotton piece goods. 

Because of the relatively short supply 
and free export policy, cotton prices rose 
from 8.6 rials per pound in August 1947 
to 21 rials per pound in May 1948 for 
the types of cotton exported. Prices de- 
clined to 18 rials in August. (1 rial 
$0.03, official, and about $0.0166 free 
market. ) 


FOREIGN TRADE, ITALY 


Cotton imports into Italy during the 
first half of 1948, amounting to 295,000 
equivalent bales of 478 pounds, showed a 
sharp decrease from the 474,000 bales 
imported in the first half of 1947, accord- 
ing to preliminary statistics issued by the 
Italian Central Institute of Statistics. 

Cotton-yarn exports for the 6 months 
amounted to 32,000,000 pounds as com- 
pared with 19,000,000 pounds for the first 
half of 1947. 


CONSTRUCTION OF TEXTILE FACTORY 
JAMAICA, B. W. I. 


One of the two companies in Jamaica 
which filed applications in 1947 for regis- 
tration under the Textile Industry (En- 
couragement) Law, has begun construc- 
tion of a 10,000,000-yard cotton-textile 
factory near Spanish Town. 


LACE PRODUCTION AND Exports, U. K. 


During the first half of 1948 there was 
relatively little change in lace produc- 
tion in the United Kingdom. The indus- 
try is now relatively free from the pre- 
vious shortages of yarn, as a result of in- 
creased production of fine cotton yarn 
as well as rayon yarn in 1948. The prin- 
cipal production difficulty is the short- 
age of skilled labor. The bulk of pro- 
duction is reserved for export, but the 
export outlet is becoming more difficult 
due to increased competition from the 
French lace exporters and import con- 
trols in a number of Latin-American 
countries. 

During the first 6 months of 1948, ex- 
ports of cotton lace net showed a slight 
decline to 15,035,000 square yards valued 
at £1,489,000, as compared with 16,976.- 
000 square yards valued at £1,670,000 dur- 
ing the first half of 1947. On the other 
hand, exports of rayon lace and net in- 
creased to 694,000 pounds valued at £710,- 
000 from 487,000 pounds valued at £584.- 
000 during the first 6 months of 1947. 


Silk and Products 
PRODUCTION FIGURES, LEBANON 


Production in the Lebanese silk indus- 
try in 1947 (with estimates made by the 
Ministry of Agriculture for 1948 shown 
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in parentheses), include; Raw silk, 50 
metric tons (42); silk waste, 10 tons (8); 
and cocoons, 503 tons (420). 

Silkworm-egg production in 1948 is 
estimated at 11,500 boxes of 25 grams 
each, as compared to 13,000 boxes in 
1947. 

Trade circles estimate that 12 tons of 
raw silk remain in Lebanon of the 1947 
production, with the market dull. Japa- 
nese silk is underselling the Lebanese 
product in almost every country. 


SERICULTURE IN SYRIA 


Trade circles estimate cocoon produc- 
tion in Syria in 1948 at 400 metric tons, 
as compared with 450 tons in the preced- 
ing year. The decline is attributed to 
increased competition from cheaper for- 
eign yarns. 

A quality silk yarn is produced from 
domestic cocoons, of which 16 tons were 
manufactured in 1947, and the same 
quantity as estimated for 1948. 

An inferior grade of silk yarn is pro- 
duced, output of which will amount to 
about 20 tons in 1948. 

Syrian silk is exported and synthetic 
fibers are imported for blending with the 
domestic product. The 1947 production 
and exports of raw silk have declined 
80 percent, as compared with the peak 
year 1944, whereas imports of synthetic 
fibers in 1948 have increased 500 percent 
as compared with 1938. 


Synthetic Fibers and Products 
CuBAN MANUFACTURE OF RAYON PRODUCTS 


Production of rayon tire cord was be- 
gun in the plant at Matanzas, Cuba, on 
September 6. Production of rayon staple 
and filament yarn is expected to begin 
about 1 month later. When in full op- 
eration, the plant reportedly will pro- 
duce 4,000,000 pounds of tire cord, 2,600,- 
000 pounds of textile filament yarn, and 
6,000,000 pounds of staple annually. 


W ool and Products 
IRAN’S WOOL INDUSTRY 


As of March 21, 1948, the number of 
sheep and lambs in Iran was approxi- 
mately 13,000,000 head. Domestic con- 
sumption of wool was estimated at 8,400 
metric tons in the 12-month period, 
March 21, 1947, to March 20, 1948. Wool 
exports were estimated at 6,000 tons, of 
which about 3,500 tons went to Russia. 
Exports in the calendar year 1947 totaled 
3,833 tons. Stocks on March 21 were re- 
ported at approximately 12,500 tons. 

Rug exports in the year (March 21, 
1947, to March 20, 1948) were higher, by 
value, than any other commodity. 


Woo. Stocks Down, KALGAN, CHINA 


Wool stocks in the hands of traders in 
Kalgan, China, as of August 1, 1948, 
totaled approximately 667,000 pounds. 


Spring wool collections in 1948 amounted 
to only 533,000 pounds, and the trade 
has no hope of reaching last year’s col- 
lection total of 1,333,000 pounds. MiAli- 
tary operations near To-lun last spring 
resulted in loss of that source of supply 
which in 1947 accounted for 70 percent 
of total marketings. The source of sup- 
ply now available to Kalgan traders is 
limited to a narrow circle within 100 
kilometers of Kalgan. Stock is poor in 
this circle and prospects for improve- 
ments are currently unfavorable. 


Woo. Exports, URUGUAY 


The wool market at Montevideo, 
Uruguay, was quiet during August, with 
prices practically unchanged from those 
of the preceding month despite the low 
level of sales. 

For the 11-month period, October 1947 
through August 1948, wool exports 
totaled 150,773 bales, 98,248 bales hav- 
ing been exported to the United States. 
During the corresponding period of the 
1946-47 season, exports totaled 120,330 
bales, of which 58,340 bales went to the 
United States. In August 1948, sales to 
United States purchasers amounted to 
340 bales of new clip wool as compared 
with 11,792 bales sold in August 1947. 


Tobaceo and 


Related Products 


IMPORTS OF UNMANUFACTURED TOBACCO, 
U. &. 


Imports of unmanufactured tobacco 
into the United Kingdom during the 
first half of 1948, totaled 68,838,000 
pounds—less than one-half of the 148,- 
946,000 pounds imported during the cor- 
responding period of 1947. Imports 
originating in the United States during 
the first 6 months of 1948 were only 
36,206,000 pounds, a decline of 66 percent 
from the 106,702,000 pounds imported 
from the United States during the corre- 
sponding period of 1947. The United 
States share in Britain’s tobacco market 
this year was only 53 percent, as com- 
pared with 72 percent a year ago. 

Principal supplying countries, other 
than the United States, during the first 
6 months of 1948, were Southern Rho- 
desia, 11,244,000 pounds; Canada 9,778,- 
600 pounds; Nyasaland, 4,897,000 pounds, 
and India and Pakistan, 4,322,000 
pounds. The share of other British 
countries in the United Kingdom’s mar- 
ket for unmanufactured tobacco was 45 
percent, as compared with only 20 per- 
cent during the first half of 1947. 


U.S. EXPORTS OF MANUFACTURED PRODUCTS 


Exports of manufactured tobacco from 
the United States during the period Jan- 
uary through June 1948, were valued at 

(Continued on p. 47) 
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Prepared in Transportation 
and Communications Branch, 
Office of International Trade 


Italy Increases Electric 
Power Production in 1948 


Total comparative figures for the first 
6 months of 1947 and 1948, of electric 
power produced (thousands of kilowatt- 
hours) by the 67 large power stations in 
Italy (hydro and thermal), which supply 
more than 87 percent of the country’s 
power demands, are as follows: 


January—June 





Region 1947 1948 
Northern Italy__-_- 6, 138, 227 6, 602, 436 
Central Italy____-__- 1, 318, 483 1, 584, 196 
Southern Italy____- 846, 719 885, 467 
EES 256, 142 287, 696 

ee 8, 559, 571 9, 359, 795 


The amount of electric energy im- 
ported during the 6-month period Janu- 
ary—June 1947 and 1948 totaled 8,607,257 
kilowatt-hours and 9,448,595 kilowatt- 
hours, respectively. 


Annual (1946) Report of 
Spanish National 
Railways Summarized 


The Annual Report of the Spanish Na- 
tional Railways (RENFE) contains very 
complete operational and financial data, 
which give a good picture of the status 
of RENFE during the period under con- 
sideration. Generally speaking, there 
was no progress over the immediately 
preceding years as regards the status of 
its matériel or the service rendered. The 
most notable item is the reduction of its 
operating deficit from 173,000,000 pe- 
setas in 1945 to 45,000,000 pesetas in 1946, 
thanks to Government-authorized in- 
creases in passenger fares and freight 
rates. 

No new lines were constructed during 
the year, and none of the existing lines 
were double-tracked. Therefore, the 
length of the network remained at 
12,775 kilometers, of which 1,796 are 
double-tracked. In addition, RENFE 
operated 61 kilometers of standard-gage 
and 22 kilometers of narrow-gage lines 
which it does not own. 

Maintenance of way continued to be 
handicapped by shortages of the neces- 
sary materials. During 1946, 1,500,000 
ties were laid, compared with 1,650,000 in 
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the preceding year. Eighty-one kilo- 
meters of rail were replaced. 

The motive and rolling-stock pool at 
the end of the year was constituted as 
follows: 


-_ In Out of - . 

r'ype service service Total 
Steam locomotives 2,712 190 , 202 
Electric locomotives st) 25 lt 
Electric coaches 69 23 92 
Steam coaches 43 | 38 8] 
Passenger cars *) 2, 607 706 3, 313 
Freight cars 68, 212 7, 382 | 75, 594 
Baggage cars 1, 830 346 2. 176 


Fuel consumption amounted to 120,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours of electricity, 
2,842,301 tons of coal, and 20,142 tons of 
wood. 

Carloadings during the year totaled 
3,042,907, compared with 3,095,304 during 
1945. The total tonnage of freight car- 
ried increased from 22,821,193 in 1945 to 
23,439,444 during 1946. 





British Tourists Authorized 
To Visit Spain 


The American Embassy in Madrid re- 
ports that, effective August 5, Spain 
has been included among the countries 
which British subjects may visit on pleas- 
ure trips. This action of the British 
Government has been made _ possible 
through the recent Hispano-British com- 
mercial and payments agreement. 

The details of the tourism agreement 
were negotiated in London during July 
by British and Spanish missions. One 
Jarge factor in facilitating this action 
was the recent order which reduced from 
200 to 100 pesetas the amount that tour- 
ists must cash daily during their stay in 
Spain. It is stated that the Spanish have 
promised, in exchange for the British 
action, to facilitate trips by Spanish busi 
nessmen to Great Britain. 

The tourists must stay within the an- 
nual allowance of £35 sterling which is 
the maximum that the British Govern- 
ment permits to be taken out of the 
country for pleasure trips. At the tour- 
ist rate of exchange, that sum equals 
approximately 2,300  pesetas, which 
would allow a maximum stay of 23 days 
in Spain. In addition, the British tour- 
ist may buy all his ship, rail, or air 
tickets in England. 











a 








The traffic units of ton-kilometers ang 


passenger-kilometers show a Slight in. | 


crease over 1945, as follows: 


Unit 1945 1946 
lon-kil ter 
Fast freight 329, 613, 097 392, 940, 071 
Slow freight 4, 346, 346, 860 | 4, 488, 355, 69% 
Passenger-kilometer 6, 221, 878, 363 6, 866, 609, 457 
Total. 10, 897, 838, 320 | 11, 747,905,154 | 


The number of passengers carried de- 
creased slightly from the preceding year, 
and was about 50 percent below the 1944 


figures. The totals are as follows: 
1944 . 144,447,117 
1945 100 485 649 
1946 98,963 826 


More than 86 percent of the passen.- 
gers rode third class, about 11 percent 
second class, and less than 3 percent 
first class. 

Increased traffic units and higher fares 
resulted in 1946’s receipts being about 20 
percent above those of 1945, but, inas- 
much as expenditures increased approxi- 
mately 15 percent, the system continued 
to operate at a deficit. The following 
tables show receipts and expenditures for 
the 2 years: 


575, 194 
} O02, 830 
Maintenance-of-wa 276, O80, 104 6}, 655, 802 
Others OM), OS 64 206, 208, 008 


lotal 2, 146, 625, 14 2, 452, 441, M4 


Deficit. - 172, 613, 782 14, 760, 014 


The balance sheet of RENFE for De- 
cember 31, 1946, shows the line’s total 
assets to be a little over 9,500,000,000 
pesetas. 

[A copy of the report, in Spanish, is on 
file in the Transportation and Communica- 
tions Branch, Room 1868A, Commerce Build- 
ing, Washington, where it is available for 
consultation. ] 
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Major Hydroelectric Project 
Considered for Central India 


Details concerning a major hydroelec- 
tric and irrigation project under consid- 
eration by the government of the Central 
provinces and Berar, India, have recently 
been announced. 

The project includes the erection of a 
154-foot wall across the Wainanga River 
at Devalgaon, 18 miles north of Warsa 
inthe Central Provinces. It is estimated 
that, when the project is completed, a 
total of 33,300,000 acre-feet (about 1,450,- 
500,000,000 cubic feet) of water will be 
jmpounded which will be utilized partly 
for irrigation and partly for the opera- 
tion of a hydroelectric station. Eventu- 
ally, the project is expected to irrigate 
a million acres and generate 600,000 kilo- 
watts of power. The entire project, it 
is estimated, will cost 840,000,000 rupees 
($252,000,000 in U. S. currency). 

According to Rai Bahadur A. N. 
Khosla, Chairman of the Central Water- 
ways, Irrigation and Navigation Commis- 
sion, “the construction of this dam will 
have an important bearing on the devel- 
opment schemes lower down the Goda- 
vari, namely, the Inchampali and Ra- 
mapadasagar projects. The Ramapa- 
dasagar Dam project should be reexam- 
ined in this context, and this examina- 
tion should be taken up as soon as pos- 
sible so as to make the maximum use of 
the upstream developments in saving 
cost of the Ramapadasagar and in im- 
proving the general scope of that 
project.” 

The cost of power, when the Wain- 
ganga project is completed, will be some- 
thing like 0.1 anna per kilowatt-hour, 
and it is stated that the importance of 
this cheap power to the development of 
industries cannot be exaggerated. The 
Government has sponsored schemes for 
the manufacture of aluminum, news- 
print, paper, and cement, and negotia- 
tions are in progress for the establish- 
ment of one of the iron and steel units 
in this Province. In the development of 
these industries the cheap power gen- 
erated at the Wainganga River should 
prove invaluable to the whole Province. 


Communication Facilities 
Available in Iraq Reviewed 


Iraq has 159 telephone exchanges and 
125 private branch exchanges as of Janu- 
ary 1, 1948, providing service to 13,043 
telephone subscribers. This figure 
shows an increase of more than 1,100 
subscribers over the preceding year. 
Baghdad has three automatic and one 
Manual exchange; Basra has three ex- 
changes, all automatic. The remainder 
of the exchanges, in other cities and 
towns, are manual-operation. 

There existed, in 1947, 5,920 miles of 
telephone and telegraph lines in Iraq, 
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Bavarian Hotels Opened to Commercial and Tourist Travelers 


The Munich Office of the Joint Export-Import Agency (Germany) recently announced 
that more than 50 hotels in Bavaria have been licensed to accommodate foreign travelers 
and tourists, businessmen and their families. The hotels will be available for patrons 
from all parts of the world who are expected to visit the Land in the course of the next 
few months. 

The Joint Export-Import Agency, which is now supervising the Four Seasons in 
Munich, the Augusta in Augsburg, and the Park Hotel in Furth-Nuremberg, for foreign 
businessmen who pay for their accommodations in dollars only, said that any individual 
in legal possession of dollar instruments will be entitled to patronize these newly desig- 
nated hotels in Bavaria. Included, for the first time, are German nationals and their 
guests, indigenous and foreign, who pay the normal rates in D-marks. 

The 50 hotels are situated in key places throughout Bavaria, traditionally a tourist 
center, and were an important prewar source of revenue for Germany. Patrons will pay 
for services and meals with coupons which are purchased for dollars at either a German 
Reisebuero (Travel Bureau) or any American Express Co. office. Foreign exchange 
thus received accrues to the export fund of the Bizone. 

C. M. Hulen, of JEIA, Munich, initiator of the program, said that in operating these 
Bavarian hotels for German and foreign nationals, another important step is being taken 
toward the restoration of normal trade practices in the Bizonal Area. 

In order to permit adequate planning and to insure that accommodations are available 
to foreign travelers at all times, each hotel management has committed a certain number 
of beds to this type of patron. At present the hotels are in a position to extend rooms 
and meals to approximately 1,000 foreign visitors in addition to inland guests. It is 
planned to open additional hotels in the near future, depending on demand. 

In connection with the new hotel program, JEIA disclosed that the regulations govern- 
ing the admission of foreign travelers to Germany have been eased. Military entry per- 
mits to Germany will now be issued to bona fide tourists or business travelers upon evi- 
dence of a prepaid reservation at any JEIA hotel in the U. S. Zone. 

Norte: To date, the Military Permit Branch, Civil Affairs Division, Department of the 
Army, Washington, D. C., has been authorized to issue military permits for tourist travel 
only to those individuals holding hotel reservation confirmations issued by The American 
Express Co., Thos. Cook & Son, American Overseas Airways, or Pan-American Airways.) 

The hotel program is being coordinated by the Bavarian Ministry of Economics and 
the Bavarian Hotel Association. Those seeking information with respect to hotel accom- 
modations should contact the Bayrischer Hotelier Verband, Munich, Neuhauserstrasse 





16/11. 


The following hotels in Bavaria are now available to foreign and German guests: 


Augsburg: Bahnhof Hotel, Post Hotel. 

Bayreuth: Hotel Bayrischer Hof, Hotel 
Goldener Hirsch, Hotel Schwarzes Ross, 
Hotel Post. 

Coburg: Hotel Goldene Traube. 

Fussen: Hotel Alte Post. 

Hof (Saale): Bahnhof Hotel Kaiserhof. 

Bad Kissingen: Hotel  Friihlingsgarten, 
Palast Hotel Sanner. 

Bayrish-Zell: Hotel Alpenrose. 

Bad Bruckenau: Kurhotel des Staatlichen 
Mineralbades. 

Dinkelsbuehl: Hotel Goldene Kanne. 

Garmisch-Partenkirchen: Hotel Marktplatz, 
Hotel Drei Mohren, Hotel Neu-Werden- 
fels, Hotel Garmischer Hof, Sonnenbichl 
Golf-Hotel, Hotel Wittelsbach. 

Hohenschwengau: Schlossbraeustueberl, 
Hotel Liesel-Jaegerhaus, Haus Muller. 

Munich: Gastehaus Albert Stanner. 

Vesselwang : Gasthof Hirsch. 


Oberammergau: Haus Friedenshéhe, Pen- 
sion Ludwig Wolf. 

Oberstdorf: Hotel Sonne, Berghotel Hof- 
ausblick. , 

Oberstaufen: Gasthaus Zum Lowen. 

Parsberg: Berghotel Stadelberg Haus. 

Passau; Hotel Zur Eisenbahn. 

Regensburg: Hotel Gruner Kranz. 

Bad Reichenhall: Hotel Alpenhof, Besit- 
zung Axelmannstein, Hotel Luisenbad, 
Hotel Villen Burkert. 

Rothenburg o/Tbr.: Hotel Zum Baren, Ho- 
tel Goldener Hirsch. 

Ruhpolding : Haus Wittelsbach. 

Schliersee: Hotel Wittelsbach. 

Sonthofen: Hotel Sonne. 

Starnberg: Gasthof Zur Post. 

Tegernsee : Hotel Alte Post, Bahnhotel Neue 
Post. 

Bad Wiessee: Werner's Hotel Eden, Park 


Hotel Brenner. 





providing 52,617 miles of wire. 


This 


equipment is supplemented for emer- 





figure shows an increase of approxi- 
mately 10 percent over the preceding 
year. 

Landlines connect Mosul, Iraq, with 
Aleppo, Syria, which feeds Lebanon and 
latterly Transjordan; a landline con- 
nects Mosul, Iraq, with Diarbekir, Tur- 
key; a third connects Baghdad, Iraq, 
with Tehran, Iran; a fourth connects 
Basra, Iraq, with Khorramshahr, Iran. 
Basra is also connected with the Arab 
Amirate of Kuwait on the Persian Gulf. 

There is one broadcasting station in 
Baghdad. It is of 1 kilowatt power and 
normally operates on 780 kilocycles on a 
regular program schedule. The main 


gency and special use by three short- 
wave transmitters of approximately 
three-quarters kilowatt power each. 
The station broadcasts on 391 meters 
medium-wave, 42.37 meters short-wave, 
and 42.48 meters short-wave bands. 

A new broadcasting station with short- 
wave and medium-wave transmitters 
will be installed at Abu Ghuraib, about 
13 miles west of Baghdad. The new 
broadcasting station will be equipped 
with one 20-kilowatt medium-wave 
transmitter and two short-wave 16-kilo- 
watt transmitters. 

There is a radiotelegraph station at 
Baghdad with connections with Riyadh, 
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Saudi Arabia; Damascus, Syria; Sanaa, 
Yemen; Amman, Transjordan; Cairo, 
Egypt; and Tehran Iran. A new short- 
wave 25-kilowatt wireless set for teleg- 
raphy is planned for installation at Abu 
Ghuraib. 


Greenland To Investigate 
Water-Power Possibilities 


Application has been made for a grant 
of 20,000 crowns for initial investigation 
of the possibility of utilizing the power 
of Greenland’s water-falls for technical 
purposes, and it is intended to send ex- 
perts from Norway to examine the local- 
ities before further steps are taken in 
this connection. 


Rail Rebates to Argentine 
Government Discontinued 


Argentine Government agencies will 
no longer enjoy a 50 percent rebate on 
shipments for their account carried by 
the railways, according to a Cabinet de- 
cree released to the press on August 28. 

Effective 30 days from the date of sig- 
nature, the decree provides that all 
transport shall be subject to the prevail- 
ing public tariff, with the exception of 
free services granted to the Direccion 
General de Correos y Telecomunica- 
ciones. Contracts according special 
terms signed prior to the date of the de- 
cree will be honored but will not be re- 
newed upon expiration. If public inter- 
est warrants, however, special tariffs may 
be arranged for those Government de- 
partments in need of such assistance. 


New Railway Tunnel 
Built in Yugoslavia 


A new 350-meter tunnel has been com- 
pleted on the standard-gage railroad line 
now under construction in Yugoslavia 
between Sezana and Dutovlje (formerly 
Duttogliano) in the Julian March, ac- 
cording to the Belgrade press. 

The tunnel is described as the most 
difficult single project involved in build- 
ing the new line which will link the exist- 
ing Trieste-Gorica railroad with Ljubl- 
jana and the rest of the Yugoslav rail- 
road system through Sezana. Work is 
announced to have been completed in 97 
days by the miners’ brigade “Mladi Pro- 
leter” (Young Proletarian), which has 
had previous tunnel experience on the 
Samac-Sarajevo and Niksic-Titograd 
railroad projects. 


Postal Rates in 


Turkey Reduced 


Reductions in Turkish postal rates 
were introduced on the first of July, 1948, 
by the Turkish Department of Post, Tele- 
graph, and Telephone. Postage for let- 
ters posted to addresses in the same town 
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were reduced from 15 to 10 kurus. Par- 
cel-post charges were reduced by an 
average of 30 to 50 percent. Rates for 
congratulatory telegrams sent for official 
holidays were lowered 50 percent. Local 
air-mail rates were cut from 25 to 20 
kurus to any town in Turkey. Foreign 
air-mail rates from Istanbul to Europe 
were cut considerably (from 10 to 25 
kurus for letters weighing up to 20 grams, 
depending on destination) but the rates 
on letters from Istanbul to the United 
States remained unchanged (i. e. 60 
kurus). Since an additional charge of 
5 kurus is made for all foreign air mail 
posted from any town other than Istan- 
bul the rate of air-mail letters from 
Ankara to the United States has been 
increased by 5 kurus. (1 kuru 
US$0.00357. ) 


Madagascar Ups Its 
Postal Rates 


Postal rates on correspondence, in- 
sured letters, and boxes sent from Mada- 
gascar to foreigy countries, as well as 
fees for postal orders and miscellaneous 
services, have been increased effective 
September 1, 1948. 


Independent Railway Rates 
Tribunal Created in India 


The Indian Parliament has passed an 
amendment to the Indian Railway Act 
to provide for the setting up of a Railway 
Rates Tribunal, which is to be an inde- 
pendent judicial body. The central Gov- 
ernment will still have power to deter- 
mine variation in the general level of rail 
freight rates, but the new Rates Tri- 
bunal, on application from the central 
Government, will deal with questions of 
rates as affecting one group of interests 
as against other groups. For a number 
of years there has been public agitation 
for establishment of an impartial rate 
tribunal. 


U.K. Extends Present 
Television System 


The latest developments of the BBC 
television broadcasting system, together 
with the 405-line definition and other 
technical characteristics, have recently 
been examined by Britain’s Television 
Advisory Committee. Asa result of the 
Committee’s findings, the Postmaster 
General has authorized preparatory 
work on further extensions using the 
present system. He proposes that the 
number of lines should not be altered for 
some years tocome. This view has been 
formed in the light of information about 
television systems of various foreign 
countries and those with which British 
manufacturers have been experimenting. 
He considers, however, that the improve- 
ments in the quality of the picture in any 


of these systems noticeable to the or. 
dinary viewer are very slight and not 
sufficient to justify a change of system 
which would make all the present British 
receiving sets obsolete. Moreover any 
change of system of this character (say, 
by adding another 100 or 200 lines only) 
would prejudice more substantial im. 
provements at a later date which might 
include color. Such developments neeq 
prolonged further research before they 
can be realized in practice, and, so far 
as can be foreseen, this will take severa] 
years. 

For these reasons the London tele. 
vision station will continue to Operate 
for a number of years on the 405-line 
system, and the same system is being 
adopted for the Midlands station and 
is proposed for other British stations. 

Work on the Midlands station is being 
pressed, and it is hoped to open it in the 
autumn of 1949. The station, although 
working on the same basic system of 405 
lines as that at Alexandra Palace in 
London, will incorporate various im- 
provements. The power of the vision 
transmitter will be twice as great and 
that of the sound transmitter four times 
as great. 

The frequencies for vision and sound 
will be in the neighborhood of 60 mega- 
cycles per second. The station which 
is being built at Hill Village, Sutton Cold- 
field, will have a mast 750 feet high to 
support a new and improved design of 
transmitting aerial. The range cannot 
be predicted exactly and will vary slightly 
in different directions, but it will be ap- 
proximately 50 miles, and it is expected 
that some 6,000,000 people will be brought 
within the range of the new station. 

The Post Office is providing alterna- 
tive radio and cable links to bring the 
programs from London to Sutton Cold- 
field 

The BBC is working out proposals for 
further television stations on the 405- 
line system so as to make television ulti- 
mately available to the greater part of 
the population. It is intended that the 
next station after Sutton Coldfield shall 
be in the North of England. 


Ethiopian Air Lines Announce 
Addis Ababa-Jiggiga Service 


Ethiopian Air Lines has announced 
that beginning September 15, 1948, there 
will be a weekly service from Addis Ababa 
to Jiggiga (Ogaden) and return. The 
regular flight on Wednesdays from Addis 
Ababa to Aden and return will stop at 
Jiggiga on the outward and inward 
flights. 

The other regular weekly flights from 
Addis Ababa to Aden and return, on 
Mondays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, 
omit Jiggiga and will continue as before 
to stop at Djibouti. 
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Exhibition of American 
Advertising Art, Denmark 


An exhibition of American advertising 
art was held from May 21 to June 5, 1948, 
in Copenhagen, Denmark, under the 
auspices of Dansk Tegner Ring, a local 
association of commercial artists. The 
exhibition, prepared with material sup- 
plied by the Department of Industrial 
Design, Museum of Modern Art, New 
York, was the largest and most effective 
of the three displays of American com- 
mercial art in Copenhagen within the 
past year. Approximately 1,000 paying 
guests, as Well as numerous members of 
art classes and typographical organiza- 
tions, having free entry, attended this 
exhibition. It is reported that an excel- 
Jent “press’”’ was given this event. 


Flanders International 
Fair, Belgium 


United States Ambassador to Belgium 
Alan G. Kirk, in a speech delivered on the 
occasion of ‘American Day” at the Third 
International Fair of Flanders on August 
27, 1948, at Ghent, said that interna- 
tional trade fairs stand as a monument 
to the age-old truth that only through 
an ever-increasing exchange of goods 
between nations can a greater degree of 
comfort and well-being be achieved. He 
continued: “It is appropriate that this 
Fair should be held in Ghent, Flanders, 
which during the Middle Ages was the 
birthplace of commerce and industry in 
Western Europe. The products of 
Flanders industry, particularly fabrics, 
tapestries, and carpets, are too well 
known to need listing. Export and im- 
port figures offer convincing proof of 
the importance of this area as a world 
processing and trading area of first 
importance.” 


Citrus Products Exhibition. 
Italy 


The second annual Citrus Products 
and Extract Derivatives Exposition will 
be opened January 15, 1949, at Reggio, 
Calabria, Italy. This fair will attempt 
to present a complete picture of the pro- 
duction, manufacture, and development 
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of citrus fruits in Southern Italy. In- 
terested American firms should apply for 
further information to: Giuseppe Romeo, 
President, Mostra Annuale delle Attivita 
Agrumarie e dei Derivati Essenzieri, 
Reggio, Calabria, Italy. 


International Trade Fair, 
Casablanca, Morocco 


The Swiss publication “Information 
Economique, of September 8, 1948, says 
there were 900 exhibitors and 300,000 
visitors at the Sixth International Trade 
Fair of Casablanca, Morocco, held from 
June 26 to July 11, 1948. The majority 
of the exhibitors were Moroccan firms. 
Shown at this Fair were agricultural, in- 
dustrial, and electrical products in a wide 
range, as well as automobiles. House- 
hold appliances, furniture, radios, tex- 
tiles, cardboard and paper wrappings, 
and foodstuffs were prominently dis- 
played. In the construction field, sev- 
eral prefabricated houses were shown. 

The United States led the field of for- 
eign exhibitors in the number of exhibits, 
showing agricultural equipment, trac- 
tors, motors, and lifting equipment. 
England exhibited large machinery, 
power motors, and agricultural ma- 
chines. Belgium exhibited large indus- 
trial equipment and textile machinery. 
The Swiss representation contained sev- 
eral makes of tractors, small machinery, 
various tools for the wood industry, and 
electrical motors, thermostats, clock 
works and dies. Czechoslovakia offered 
agricultural machinery, glassware, and 
textiles; Denmark, Diesel motors and 
various electrical supplies; and Italy, 
precision machines. 


Swiss Fair, Lausanne 


The twenty-ninth annual Swiss Fair, 
held at Lausanne, Switzerland, from Sep- 
tember 11 to 26, 1948, was claimed to be 
the most successful of such fairs. There 
were more than 2,000 Swiss exhibitors, 
with displays covering a floor space of 
approximately 750,000 square feet. At 
this Fair were sections showing furni- 
ture, home appliances, textiles, food- 
stuffs, electrical equipment, agricultural 
products, and machinery. 
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Of the new products on exhibition, the 
most interesting was a telephone appara- 
tus installed in an automobile from which 
long-distance phone calls can be made 
while the car is in motion. 


International Trade 
Fair, Utrecht 


A German information booth was 
maintained at the International Trade 
Fair at Utrecht, Netherlands, which 
closed on September 16, 1948; it was 
under the joint sponsorship of the Ver- 
waltung Fiir Wirtschaft (German Eco- 
nomic Administration) and = JEIA. 
“Ausse Handelskontor” representatives 
from six major Bizonal cities—Frank- 
furt, Berlin, Hamburg, Duesseldorf, Mun- 
ich, and Bremen—were present to give 
information on the Bizonal import and 
export regulations, products available or 
desired, names of German exporting and 
importing firms, and other facts of inter- 
est to foreign businessmen. 

It was felt that the operation of this 
booth at the Utrecht Fair was partic- 
ularly timely because of the recent con- 
clusion of a Bizone-Netherlands Trade 
Agreement providing for Dutch exports 
to the Bizone of $688,900,000 during the 
year ending July 31, 1949. 


International Aeronautical 
Show. Paris 


An International Aeronautical Show 
will be held at the Grand Palais in Paris, 
France, from April 29 to May 15, 1949. 
Correspondence should be addressed to 
the Commissioner General, 6 Rue Galilée, 
Paris 16e, France. 


Shoe and Leather Industry 
Exhibit, Italy 


The national Shoe and Leather Indus- 
try Exhibit is being held at Vigevano, 
Italy, between October 2 and 12, 1948. 
Among the products on exhibition are 
tanning and chemical products as well 
as specialized machinery. This exhibi- 
tion was planned to point to the progress 
made in this industry since the war and 
to show the trend in the styles of Italian 
footwear. 
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Books and Graphic-Arts 
Exhibition, Brussels 


From November 13 to December 12, 
1948, there will be held in Brussels, Bel- 
gium, a Books and Graphic-Arts Exhibi- 
tion. Interested parties should address 
their correspondence directly to: Presi- 
dent de l’Ecole de Typographie, Institut 
des Arts et Metiers, Boulevard de l’Abat- 
toir, Brussels, Belgium. 


International Trade Fair, 
Toronto, Canada 


The second Canadian International 
Trade Fair will be held in Toronto from 
Monday, May 30, to Friday, June 10, 1949. 
It will be closed to the general public, 
except on the intervening Saturday and 
on Wednesday afternoons. The three 
permanent exhibition buildings, used to 
house the various displays last summer, 
will be available for this second Trade 
Fair, providing some 750,000 square feet 
of space. 

Although application forms have not 
been made available, replies have been 
received from 238 of last summer’s ex- 
hibitors who were questioned concerning 
their intentions for 1949. More than 95 
percent of these have indicated a desire 
to participate in next year’s Trade Fair, 
and all but one have requested as much 
or greater space in which to display their 
wares. Inquiries and applications for 
space have already been received from 
144 firms that did not participate in 1948. 
Every trade classification except “smok- 
ers’ accessories” is represented in these 
preliminary applications. 

Full advantage is to be taken of the 
experience gained at the first Trade Fair, 
and every effort is being made to im- 
prove the standard of service and organ- 
ization. Promotional activities will be 
somewhat similar to those undertaken 
last year, though it is proposed to direct 
more attention to possible visitors from 
the United States. 

Correspondence concerning this fair 
should be directed to the Administrator, 
Canadian International Trade Fair, Ex- 
hibition Grounds, Toronto. 


International Trade Fair, 
Budapest, Hungary 


A fairs-and-exhibitions company with 
the exclusive functions of organizing in- 
ternational and national fairs and 
exhibitions, making arrangements for 
participation of state or individual ex- 
hibits in foreign commercial fairs and 
organizing state exhibits abroad, has 
been established in Hungary by decree 
No. 8,280, published in the Official 
Gazette of August 6, 1948. 

This joint stock company is capitalized 
at 2,000,000 forints. All shares belong to 

(Continued on p. 46) 
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Reparations News 


I. FInAL DUE DATE FOR ALLOCATION OF 
GERMAN REPARATIONS PLANTS 


The Inter-Allied Reparations Agency 
has announced that 23 German war and 
industrial plants containing general- 


Serial number Plant 


Grove [! 


purpose equipment adaptable for Peace. 
time production will be allocated as 
reparation among the Western Allie 
Nations, including the United States, in 
the near future, according to informa.) , 
tion received by the Office of Interna. | 
tional Trade, Department of Commerce 
These plants are as follows: 





Location Description 


1009_- Gusstahl Fabrik Fr. Krupp Essen Part plant for production of ; arma. 
ment and steel products , compris. 
ing the following unit: 

1009/5 Shop 52 Machine Shop Used for manufacture of heavy | 
No. 20 runs 
Shop 56 (a) Machine Shop Used for turret manufacture and 
No. 9. assembly of gun mountings, Ms. | 
chinery already installed in this | 
unit only : 
1054—B/S/308 Dynamit A. G E mpelde-Hannover Plant for production of ammunj. 
tion 
1073—B/S/448 H. Walter K. G Beimoor Weg, und Hagen, | Plant for production of gas turbing 
Ahrensburg and torpedo details 

11296— B/S/438 Maschinen fuer Massenver- | Lueheck Plant for production of shell cases, | 

packung G. m. b. H | 

1132—B/S J. Schneider Optische Werke Goettingen-W eende Plant for production of military 


optical instruments 





1242—B/S/16 Duerkopp Maschinenbau G. | Kuensbeck, near Bielefeld_| Plant for production of antiairergy 
m. b. H guns 
164 B/S/20 Espera-Werke A. G. (Wilhelm | Wanne-Eickel Plant for production of range fing. | 
Rheinhold). ers Previously installed in yp | 
derground workings now in stop. 
ige at Baumbevur 
1692—B/S/1 Franz Berrenberg Haan Plant for production of metalwork. | 
le ing machine tool | 
1762—B/S/228 Lauf, Bungert & Winneberg | Muehlheim-Ruhr Part plant comprising the equip. 
kK. G ment for production of hoists and 
Winches, cranes ind = derricks, 
und load ng bridge 
1783—B/S/251 Roehren and Schweisswerke, | Herne Plant for pr rductic of accessories 
vorm G. Kunze and fitt ing 
1786—B/S/255 Albert Schaefer Recklinghausen Plant for production of boilers, tank 
work, and pipe ling 
1831—B/S/481 Danzigerweft Hambur Plant for production of accessories 
ind fittings 
1838—B/S/491 Th. Rose KG Hamburg-Altona Part plant comprising the equip 
ment for “production of acces 
sories and fitting 
2133 Funkstrahl___. Konstar Radar ¢ juipment radio-electr 
matéric If for marine andfaviation 
All general-purpose equipment.) | 
2150_. I. G. Farben Ludwigshafen Auxiliary products for textiles and 
leather iP irt plan 
2151 Beulter und Co Lahr (Dinglingen Activated ¢ wh on a hole plant.) | 
2152 Chemische Fabrik Weinheim Inge thei mam Rhein Activated carbon Whole plant, | 
Grovp II? | 
1 68__. I. G. Farben Ludwigshafen Pyrrolidone ( —_ lets 
2187__. I. G. Farben Ludwigshafen Amino sulfonic ac nM of | 
shop 
2193 I. G. Farben Ludwigshafen Liquid sulfur dioxide Part ‘ 
hop Fabrication and liquefac 
tion from sulfur | 
197 I. G. Farben Ludwigshafen Aluminu chlorid anhydrous 
Part of shop comprising one | 
refining illat 
196 I. G. Fart Or formamide Less than a com 
plete section without distillation 
Production by reaction of am: | 
monia on methylformiate, i 
turn obtained by reaction of car 
bonie oxyde on methanol 
1 Due date October 20, 1948. Due date not yet established 
Inventories May Be Examined: The the United States, American business | 


official inventories, listing and describing 
the equipment available for allocation in 
these plants, may be examined in the 
European Branch, Office of International 
Trade. 

Expressions of Interest Invited: This 
announcement does not constitute an 
offer of sale. Pursuant to the German 
reparations program, the Inter-Allied 
Reparation Agency will allocate these 
plants among its 18 member Western 
Allied Nations, including the United 
States. These allocations are made on 
the basis of requests for allocation sub- 
mitted by the governments of the respec- 
tive nations. As a guide to this Govern- 
ment in determining whether any re- 
quests should be submitted on behalf of 





firms and citizens are invited to express 
any interest which they may have in the 
possible purchase of any of these plants. 
Plants in Groups I and II have not been 


announced in previous Reparations NewWs | 


statements as available for reparation. 
The due date below represents the final 
opportunity for the United States to sub- 
mit requests for allocation on behalf of 
American firms and citizens. 
Expressions of interest, accompanied by 
justifying data, should be forwarded to 
European Branch, Office of International 
Trade, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., and must be received by 
October 20, 1948, for Group I. The due 
date for Group II has not yet been estab- 
lished and will be announced later. 
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[I. GERMAN PLANTS DECLARED AVAILABLE 
FOR REPARATION 


The official inventories, listing and de- 
scribing the general-purpose equipment 
adaptable for peacetime production in 


Serial number Plant 


Klockner Werke A. GQ, 
| Duesseldorf Works. 
R. Rautenbach....-~-- 


1342 Suppl. I 
B/S/52. 
1440-—B/S/128 


1531 —B/S/133 I. G. Farbenindustrie A. G_-| 


| 

1535—B/S 131 I. G. Farbenindustrie A. G__!| Elberfeld__- 
; | 
| 

1536—B/S/135 I. G. Fabrenindustrie A. G_.| Zweckel._-- 
1596 —B/S/108 Mannesmannroehren- | 


Location | 


| 
, | Duesseldorf. -....-- 
Solingen 


Leverkusen . - 


Witten (Ruhr) 


the following 10 war and industrial 
plants declared available for reparation 
from Germany, have been received by 
the Office of International Trade, De- 
partment of Commerce. 


Description 


Plant comprising steel works and wire 
| plant. 
| Plant for production of aluminum and 
| light alloy castings. 
| Part plant comprising: 
| (a) the section for the production of 
| “Sulfigran”’ (sodium sulphide by 
hydrogen reduction of sodium 
sulphate); 
(b) the section for the production of 
atebrin; 
(c) the section for the production of poly- 
mides and miscellaneous resins; 
(d) the section for the production of 
hydrazine hydrate; 
(e) part of the section for the production 
of activated carbon; 
(f) part of the section for the nitration of 
Toluene. 
Part plant comprising: 
(a) the section for the production of 
cellulose derivatives; 
| (b) the section for the production of 
miscellaneous resins. 
Plant for the production of ethylene 
oxide, ethylene dichloride, polyethy- 
lene, bleaching powder. 
Part plant for the production of hot-rolled 


Werke, Witten Depart- | tubes, seamless precision tubes and 
ment. | fittings. 
1598—-B/S/107 Mannesmannroechren- | Duesseldorf-Rath Part plant comprising part of tube- 
Werke, Rath Depart- making section. 
ment. | 
1702—B/S/165 Chronos-Werk Reuther and | Hennef/Sieg Plant for production of weighing ma- 
Reisert KG, chines 
1742—B/S/208 Huenecke, Deutsche Gerae- | Salzkotten | Plant for production of explosion-proof 
tebau KG | tank parts. 
1820~B/S8/480 Boehling Gebr Hamburg ..| Plant for production of boilers, tank 
| work,and pipe lines. Organic and in- 
organic chemical equipment. Equip- 


Expressions of Interest Invited: This 
announcement does not constitute an of- 
fer of sale. These plants have been de- 
clared available for reparation but have 
not yet been allocated by the Allied Con- 
trol Authority. American business firms 
and citizens are invited to express any 
interest which they may have in the pur- 
chase of these plants in the event that 
they might be allocated to this Govern- 
ment. Such expressions of interest 
should be forwarded to the European 


ment for gas and water industry, heat- 
exchange apparatus, 


Branch, Office of International Trade, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C., and must be received by Octo- 
ber 27, 1948. 

For further information concerning 
expressions of interest, disposal proce- 
dure, or inspection of plants, refer to 
Reparations News item in the FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY issue of May 3, 1947, 
or communicate with the European 
Branch, OIT, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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27. England—Oliver V. Beckerlegge Lim- 
ited (manufacturer), Clayton Street, Ches- 
terfield, Derbyshire, offers to export high- 
quality small hand tools such as wire gauges, 
leather punches, sash clamps, nail and cen- 
ter punches, printer’s stapler for small book- 
makers. Catalog and price list available on 
a loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

28. England—Birstall Mills Limited (man- 
ufacturer), 8 Philpot Lane, London, E. C. 3., 
has available for export approximately 10,000 
pounds each month of handknitting yarn 
(woolen spun), produced from Empire 
merino wool, and in 2, 3, and 4 ply, and dyed 
according to requirements. Also, firm seeKs 
4 representative in the United States. Sam- 
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ples of yarn are available on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

29. England—oOrient Im-Export Agency 
(import and export agent), 29 Newman 
Street, London, W. 1., offers to export large 
quantities of high-quality Dutch gin and 
liqueurs. Also, firm seeks United States 
agent. 

30. France—Etablissements Charles Beau- 
doin (manufacturer), 1 & 3 Rue Rataua, 
Paris 5, offers to export multipl aviation 
recording gages. Firm states that apparatus 
will make a permanent record during flight 
of weather conditions, speed, altitude, motor 
power, and incidents. 

31. France—Etablissements Thomas & 
Bianchi (manufacturer), 13 Rue d’Alex- 
andrie, Paris, 2éme, wishes to export and 
seeks agent for medium- and fine-quality 
artificial flowers for hats and dresses. Firm 
would appreciate instructions regarding 
packing, shipment, and buyer’s preferences. 

32. France—Rey de Bellonnet Compagnie 
(manufacturer, exporter), 12 Boulevard 
Boues, Marseille (B-du-R), offers to export 


“La Mistralliére”’ eau-de-vie, alcoholic con- 
tent 45 degrees. Firm states its product has 
been perfected for the American taste. Also, 
firm seeks an agent in the United States. 

33. France—Sté. des Ets. H. Roussel (man- 
ufacturer), 3, Boulevard Richard Lenoir, 
Paris, XIéme, wishes to export photographic 
and cinematographic lenses, and prismatic 
binoculars. 

34. France—Maison Alexandre Tard (man- 
ufacturer), 173 ter, Rue des Pyrénées, Paris, 
XXéme, wishes to export first-quality arti- 
ficial flowers of shell, mother-of-pearl, and 
bone; also, carved figures in bone. Price 
available upon request from Commercial 
Intelligence Branch, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

35. India—Nath Brothers (exporter, re- 
tailer, wholesaler, manufacturer), Kashi 
House, Connaught Place, New Delhi, offers to 
export Indian novelties and gift articles, 
such as carved ivory articles, ornamental 
brassware, gold and silver hand-embroidered 
ladies’ evening bags, brocades, and precious 
stones. 

36. Italy—Cav. E. Sant’Unione & Fratello, 
Societa Anonima (manufacturer), 184 Via 
Toscana, Bologna, wishes to export powders 
for use in the preparation of effervescent 
soft beverages. The powders contain sugar, 
carbonating powder, and pure fruit essence, 
15 different flavors. Powders said to meet 
standards established by Italian pure-food 
laws. 

37. Madagascar—Sofradiem (export mer- 
chant), Avenue de la Liberation, Tananarive, 
offers to export 50 metric tons of flake 
and powder graphite, carbon content rang- 
ing from 85% to 92%; also, 5 metric tons 
of phlogopite mica (hard mica splittings), 
in grades 3 to 7. Samples will be submitted 
for approval by the seller. 

38. Mezico—Alvaro Garza Trevino (ex- 
porter), Martinez Zavala 375 Norte, Monter- 
rey, Neuvo Leon, offers to export 25 to 30 
tons each month of natural mica. Mr. Garza 
states laboratory tests are’at variance, some 
indicating high-grade mica and others a 
similar material which, however, can be 
utilized advantageously and economically as 
a substitute for mica. 

39. Netherlands—International Beer Ex- 
port Limited (exporter, agent), Koningsplein 
12-14, Amsterdam C., wishes to export 
highest-quality Swiss export beer. 

40. Peru—Miguel Pons S. A. (importer, 
wholesaler, agent), Jiron Camana No. 592 
(Apartado No. 2581), Lima, offers to export 
ores, concentrates, and oxides, barbasco, 
leche caspi, and cocoa leaves, livers and con- 
served fish. 


Export Opportunities 


41. Bahrein Islands (Persian Gulf)—Ali R. 
Reza (wholesaler), Manama, wishes purchase 
quotations for one complete ice-manufactur- 
ing plant, capacity of 5 to 30 tons in 24 hours; 
complete distillation plant with boilers and 
tanks, and having capacity of 2,000 to 10,000 
gallons every 24 hours; laundry and dry- 
cleaning equipment including dry-cleaning 
machines, steam irons or presses. 

42. Belgium—Studio 16 (importing dis- 
tributor, manufacturer’s agent), 3 Avenue 
du Boulevard, Brussels, seeks purchase quo- 
tations and agency for cameras, projectors 
(silent and sound) 8-mm. and 16-mm. film 
(silent and sound), photographic apparatus 
and films, and all kinds of accessories. 

43. Belgium—Van der Lyn-Bury & Frére 
S. A. (importer), 46 Rue d’Alsace-Lorraine, 
Brussels, wishes purchase quotations for 
novelty jewelry (booches, ear clips, necklaces, 
bracelets) and allied articles. 

44. Brazil—Charles Sturgis, Caixa Postal No. 
1051, Porto Alegre, seeks quotations for 
freight boats for river service, 1- to 5-ton 
craft, supplied with winches, and burning 
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fuel oil. Specifications should include the 
number of men required to operate boat. i A : IN AMERIC AN 
War-surplus vessels are acceptable if avail- No 
able. in Ne 
World Trade Directory Report being pre- Co! 
pared. by th 
45. Colombia—José R. de Anaya (import- = 
ing distributor and manufacturer’s agent), ws =~. : 
Carrera 6 No. 13-77, Cali, wishes to purchase = Note.—Averages are based on actual Selling 
and obtain agency for machinery for sugar rates for sight drafts on New York, in unit 
mills and testing laboratories. . 5 
of foreign currency, per dollar with 
World Trade Directory Report being pre- lowi ' i: fi I te the fol. 
pared owing exception: Cuba-United States dollar — 
46. Colombia—Curt H. Birckholtz (manu- to the peso. The peso of the Dominican Aust 
facturer’s agent), Edificio Vasquez 313, Calle Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the os 
13 No. 9-20, Bogota, seeks purchase quota- Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol. 
tions for 60 prefabricated aluminum houses lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at Cree 
(complete units), consisting of living room, - Bon doll Dent 
two bedrooms, kitchen and bath, with or » gourdes to a dollar Fran 
without roofing. Size approximately 20 x 25 
feet. Indi: 
47. Italy—Emilio Biagini & Figli (im- Average rate Latest available quotation Nett 
porter), Via Caffaro 6/5, Genoa, seeks pur- : 4 ‘i ae 
chase quotations for 50 100 tons each month Country | Unit quoted| Type of exchange Approxi- Port 
of rosin; and 50 to 100 tons each month of 1946 1947 June mate Sout 
tallow, 110/113° F (annual) | (annual 1948 nee as ae Date Spal 
Z é 1 . Swe 
currency Swit 
Trade Lists Available . Unit 
. ; Argentina Paper peso A ate 3 73 73 3 73 3 73 $0. 2681 | July 7, 1948 
The Commercial Intelligence Branch “toon omy - : = : ~ . aoe Do *A 
: ; 0 { { y { 202 0 a 
has recently compiled the following trade - ae Free market 4.09 4.08 1.02 $85 2062 Do 
‘ ; 7 - solivis 3oliviano Controlled 42. 42 42. 42 42.42 | 42.42 236 | Sept. 9 1948 
lists of which mimeographed copies may oak 1 Differential ae | oo oe | Se 
be obtained only by American firms from Brazil itil re r os ~ 64. 06 5.00 | 82. 54 0121 Do, 
this Branch and from Department of Free m irket 19. 42 18. 72 18.72 | 18.72 0534 | Sept. 1198 
» . . Special free market 20. 00 i 
Commerce Field Offices. The price is $1 Chile Peso Banking market 43.10 | 43/10 0232 | Aug. 19 ioe NE 
a list for each country. =e 34. 56 47. 95 96 | 63. 50 O157 Do 
Colombi: d Commercial bank 5 75 1% re -~ a4 Do. 
Advertising Agencies and Concessionaires— ™ . Seek on Republic os = ~ ; S — Sept. 13, 1948 
Burma. ; Curb 21.835 2.17 2. 75 2. 9 44s Do 
Beverage Manufacturers—Honduras. Costa Rica__| Colon one 5, 84 6. 26 6.42 | 6.42 1558 | Sept. 8, 1948 $3¢ 
; ontroliec » H2 5. 67 67 7 1704 Do 
Carpet and Rug Manufacturers and Export- Cuba Peso Free 100 100 100 00 10000 | Sept. 1.1948 for 
ers—Colombia. Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (offi 14. 66 13. 77 13. 50 13. 50 0741 | July 26, 1948 
Coal, Coke, and and Fuel Importers and ms “ ge mc 
: Pres 17. 47 18. 10 8 0542 Di 
Dealers—Ecuador. ; Honduras Lempira Official 2.04 2 04 2 04 2.04 $902 Aug i, 1948 fac 
Confectionery-Machinery Manufacturers— Mexico Peso Free 4. 86 4. 86 ‘ the 
Netherlands. Nicaragua Cordoba — " 5 ~ 00 00 - 2000 Sept. 9, 1948 
ara i urhb » 49 5. 6 H.05 5. 00 . 1695 Sept 2 194 e 
Dairy Industry—Lebanon. Paraguay Guarani Official 12 3.12 3.12 3.12 3205 uly 31. 108 
Laundry and Dry-Cleaning Industry—Aus- Free 25 3. 31 3. 43 3.7 . 2666 Do ag 
tria. Peru Sol Official 6. 50 6. 50 6.50 6.50 1538 | Aug. 9, 1648 
Milking-Machine Manufacturers—Switzer- elaine —— : oe 2 50 , = 4 4 Re “coal a By _ 
land. Uruguay Peso Controlled 1. 90 1. 90 1. 90 2 21 4525 Aug. 23. 1948 19 
Soap Manufacturers—Ecuador. Free at 
Tanneries—Denmark Imports pal - 90) 1, 90 1. 9) 5263 | July 2, 1948 00 
» Other purposes 7s TRS | 
Textile Industry—Pakistan. Venezuela Bolivar Controlled. __- 3.3 3.35 2085 Aug. 31.1948 
Textile-Shuttle Manufacturers—Argentina. Free _. 3 3. 3 2085 Do Ja 
Travel Agencies—Ecuador. an 
Wool Exporters and Dealers—Pakistan. Bolivia, curb rate for May; Chile, free rate for May; Costa Rica, uncontrolle: te for August; Nicaragua, curb rate to 
for August | 
January to August. : 
: li 
> June to December P 
‘ No official quotation available since July 21, 1948 ar 
June 3, 1946, to January 4, 1947 
FAIRS and EXPLANATION OF RATES fo 
7 irgentina Imports into Argentina are paid for at the preferential, ordinary uC n rates, according to their 
EXHIBITIONS importance to the Argentine econ my N« oe ide remittance n ntin locke j ne aes irket rate St 
Solivic mports into lin sre paid fo t th “ontrolled tao + ¢} mital was ‘ Malad tne ‘ f 
Bolivia.—Impor in Bolivia are paid for at the controlled rate or the dif il rate (established by decree of 
(Continued from p. 44) October 20, 1947), accordir g to their importance to the Bolivian economy A tax of 1 boliviano per dollar is levied on pl 
sales of exchange for commercial imports under f Aj 19, 1948. Most nontrade remittances are effected at the 
3 differential rate The curb market is techni v ill il | 5, 
the Hungarian Government. The vot- Brazil.—All remittances from Brazil are now made at the fre« irket rate, the official rate and the special free-market er 
. . s te h ng been abolishe espectivel on Jul 22 Od id ebruar ®% 140465 P J 156 of ovem ber 947 ' “ 
ing power at the General Assemblies is Sanaa tamer Atanas eiantes temmary 7 citer ere Lan Ne. 186 of Noveunber 3 aay or 
distributed among the Minister of Com- “ae cia fee in ee , : oie ll | 0 
; i nports into nlie are pal ( I dispor lades propia r private fund rate. which is the | 
merce and Cooperatives, 30 percent; eco- official rate, or at the banking market rate (established Feb. 23, 1948) de pending upon the importar oe of the extieeata 
: — : p : — the Chilean economy, and some nontrad¢ insactions are effected at these rates. ‘The free-m et rate i ed for non- 
nomic ministries, agencies and munici- —imaa;, ; ee - Thet ark used fort | Si 
palities of Budapest, 10 percent each. Columbia.—T he bank of the Republic rate is the off cl al rate maintained by that institution, the commercial bank m 
2 ‘ rate varying only slightly from this Imports of essentials are paid for at these rates, subject to a tax of 4 percent. Non- vAl 
This company will be able to conclude essential ar ha and most nontrade transactions are covered at the curb rate plus such taxes ranging from 10 to 26 
q . . : percent according to essentialit: | al 
contracts and assume obligations under Costa Rica.—Imports are covered at the controlled rate. Most nontrade remittances take place at the uncontrolled | 
W as ion. rate. as ; 
law as a corporation : Ecuador.—“Essential”’ imports are paid for at the official rate, charges of 4 percent and 1 sucre per dollar on import Ji 
The Central Board for Fairs and Ex- permits a effective rate to 15.04 sucres per dollar. ‘Useful’ imports are paid for at the official rate plus the 
ee. 3 3 a import permit charges and a 5-sucre-per-dollar charge, which bring the effective rate to 20.04 sucres per dollar. | 
hibitions, a state-sponsored agency, and 5 een Spreeete se pane fot it the free rate plus the import permit charges of é percent, ind 1 sucré per dollar and the : 
: : shies . 5-sucre-per-dollar charge. Most nontrade remittances are made at the free ‘ ’ 
the Council for Fairs and Exhibitions SUSaEMaacaumaanan tab elated Uk Ohno GUREEGL tates uouet mncmnade ceenictaniens exe thas at the cart tate, AM t 
established in 1947 were canceled by the ad percent is levied on sales of exchange at the official rate. 
5 : *araguay. Jepending upon the essentiality of the merchandise, imports are paid for at the official rate or at an r 
above-mentioned decree. Functions and auction rate ranging from 10 to 20 percent above the official. Most nontrade re mitt ances are made at ‘the free rate C 
— : : : : Peru.—Most imports are paid for at the official rate, although the payment of many nonessential items is authorized 
remaining net capital after liquidation from time to time at the free rate Most nontrade remitt ances are made at the free rate. 0 
were transferred to the newly established Uruguay.—Controlled and free rates are substantially the same for all remittances, 


the distinction between the free 
rate for imports and that for other purposes having been abolished July 24, 1947 t 


company. Venezuela.—C ontrolled and free rates identical. 
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Selected European and Other Exchange Rates 


Note.—Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily noon buying rates for cable transfer 
in New York City certified for customs purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
Compiled in the Areas Division, Office of International Trade, U. 8. Department of Commerce, from rates reported 


py the Federal Reserve Board 


Country 


Australia Pound: Free 


Belgium. Franc 
Canada. - - - Dollar: 
Official 
Free 
Czechoslovakia Koruna 
Denmark Krone 
France (metropolitan) Franc 
Official. 
Free 
India Rupee 
Netherlands Guilder 
New Zealand Pound 
Norway Krone 
Portugal Escudo 
South Africa Pound 
Spain Peseta 
Sweden Krona 
Switzerland Frane 


United Kingdom Pound: Free 


*averages of daily rates for that part of the year during which quotations were certified. 


Monetary unit 


| Average rate 


Latest 
a - — available 

santambhar | Quotation 

1946 oe | ee "Geek 

(annual) (annual) | (monthly) | 1948 
$3. 2134 $3. 2100 $3. 2123 $3. 2123 
. 0228 . 0228 . 0228 | . 0229 
. 9520 1.0000 | 1. 0000 1, 0000 
. 9329 . 9200 . 9218 . 9276 
*. 0201 | . 0201 . 0201 | . 0201 
*, 2088 . 2086 . 2085 . 2085 

. 0084 . 0084 écud 
. 0047 . 0047 
. 0032 . 0032 
. 3016 | . 3016 . 3017 . 3017 
. 3781 . 3776 . 3760 . 3762 
3. 2268 3. 2229 | 3. 9915 **3. 9915 
* 2018 . 2016 . 2016 . 2016 
* 0405 . 0403 | . 0403 . 0403 
4. 0050 4. 0074 4. 0075 4. 0075 
* 0913 . 0913 . 0913 . 0913 
*, 2586 . 2782 . 2782 . 2782 
*. 2336 . 2236 . 2336 . 2336 
4. 0328 4. 02386 4.0315 4. 0315 


**New Zealand pound restored to parity with British pound on Aug. 19, 1948. 
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(Continued from p. 39) 


$34,563,000, compared with $30,856,000 
for the similar period in 1947. As usual, 
most of the exports of tobacco manu- 
factures consisted of cigarettes. During 
the calendar years 1934-38, United States 
exports of manufactured tobacco aver- 
aged $11,025,000 in value. 

Cigarette exports in the first half of 
1948 totaled 11,700,000,000 pieces, valued 
at $31,680,000, compared with 11,400,- 
000,000 valued at $29,283,000 for the 
January—June period in 1947. Prewar 
annual exports of cigarettes amounted 
to an average of about 4,800,000,000 
pieces. The large shipments during 1947 
and 1948 reflect the world-wide demand 
for American-type blended cigarettes. 

Principal destinations for United 
States cigarettes this year were the Re- 
public of the Philippines, which took 
5,400,000,000 pieces; Belgium and Lux- 
embourg, 702,000,000; Curacao, 606,000,- 
000; and Tangier, 554,000,000 pieces. 
Other important markets for United 
States cigarettes during the first 6 
months of 1948 were Hong Kong, Vene- 
zuela, Switzerland, Republic of Panama, 
and Colombia ‘see accompanying table). 

Exports of cigars during the January- 
June 1948 period totaled 10,977,000 
pieces, valued at $982,000, compared with 
3,760,000 pieces, valued at $141,000 for 
the corresponding period in 1947. Ship- 
Ments to Germany (presumably Army 
Civilian Supply Program) were 6,203,- 
000 pieces—nearly two-thirds of the 
total. 


October 9, 1948 


United States exports of smoking to- 
bacco in packages and bulk during the 
period January—June 1948 were 1,049,000 
pounds, or somewhat below the January— 
June 1947 total of 1,198,000 pounds. 
Principal countries of destination in 1948 
were Argentina, Bolivia, and the Domini- 
can Republic. 


United States Exports of Cigarettes, Jan- 
uary Through June, 1947 and 1948 


[In thousands of Pieces] 


January 
June 1947 


January- 


Country of destination June 1948 





Iceland 101, 500 
Newfoundland and Labrador 40, 911 40, 636 
Mexico 153, 558 133, 796 
Panama, Republic of 172, O88 288, 362 
Panama, C, Z 115, 155 107, 422 
Cuba__. 123, 653 153, 716 
Haiti 43, 270 58, 920 
Curacao (N, W. 1 332, 860 606, 237 
Colombia 282, 020 255, 155 
Venezuela 291, 900 330, 180 
Ecuador : 110, 793 30, 500 
Peru 37, 350 66, 100 
Uruguay 102, 870 109, 074 
Argentina 113, 867 60, 285 
Sweden 632, 030 73. 065 
Netherlands 37, 497 122, 663 
Belgium and Luxembourg 751, 378 702, 278 
Czechoslovakia 84, 547 78, 350 
Hungary 2 125, 250 
Switzerland 121, 653 322, 040 
Italy 42, 829 242, 670 
Netherlands Indies 467, 594 34, 620 
Philippines, Republic of 5, 371, 439 | 5, 434, 361 
Hong Kong S68, 860 360, 350 
Tangier 134, 980 553, 960 
Egypt 46, 917 51, 760 
Union of South Africa 62, 969 95, 208 
Others 801,681 | 1,231,817 
Total 11, 447, O71 (11, 668, 775 


Source: Bureau of the Census, U. 8. Department of 
Commerce 


Exports of chewing tobacco (includ- 
ing snuff) during the first half of 1948 
were more than double those for the cor- 
responding period a year ago. Ship- 
ments during January-June 1948 totaled 
2,171,000 pounds, compared with 944,000 
pounds in the like period of 1947. 


Newfoundland’s Union 
With Canada May Depress 
Exports to Island 


(Continued from p. 6) 


of frozen fish from 30,000,000 to 12,500,000 
pounds. The phenomenally expanded 
United States market for frozen fillets 
was retained, but inability to exploit it 
further, so as to compensate for the loss 
overseas, was the cause of considerable 
gloom. In the current year, exports to 
the United States have again advanced 
strongly, so that the situation is once 
more easier. In point of demand, how- 
ever, this trade is highly vulnerable to 
the trend of meat prices and, when these 
are weaker, it is also open to the effect 
of the specific United States tariff against 
imports which is felt accordingly as the 
market value falls. Table II (presented 
on p. 5) shows the prewar and postwar 
United States import of fish from New- 
foundland and Canada. It is to be noted 
that total salt-fish imports, although 
much higher in value now, are on the 
whole considerably lower in quantity 
than in 1939. Newfoundland is now 
doing about 60 percent of the business. 


Need for Stronger Hinterland 
Felt 


THE ECONOMIC POSSIBILITIES aris- 
ing out of the change of government, 
however, are not limited to the question 
of the tangible returns from exports. As 
a Province of Canada, Newfoundland 
will probably experience some gains from 
the intangibles connected with incorpor- 
ation into the mainland witb its greater 
range of production and financial re- 
sources. One of the difficult features of 
independent existence, for example, has 
been the need to raise revenue for the 
support of the government from con- 
sumption taxes. Generally low income 
and the expense of collection of direct 
taxes from a population widely dispersed 
and engaged in individual production 
have made the tariff a fiscal instrument 
of primary importance. High rates ap- 
ply to many goods, with resulting pres- 
sure on consumption in bad times as well 
as good. Limited funds, also, have hand- 
icapped progress in the development of 
social-security measures as well as re- 
search in projects designed to improve 
the standard of living. Although the 
financial terms of the union with Canada 
have not yet been announced, there is 
a probability that the island’s situation 
in both these respects will be bettered. 
The opportunity for improvement with 
respect to the tariff is pointed up by the 
unimportance of agriculture in the 
is'and’s production. Soils are rocky and 
infertile, and a backward spring season 
is always a detriment to early crops. In- 
terest in food production is consequently 
reduced, and the bulk of requirements is 
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imported. On this account and because 
_ of the importance of transportation, food 
costs are high. Latest information—in 
the form of the government’s retail price 
index for St. John’s, the capital city— 
shows that the cost of living has in- 
creased more than 80 percent since 1939, 
as compared with 68 percent for the 
United States and 49 percent for Canada. 
This level takes into consideration the 
wartime gains in the income and budget 
situation which provided the government 
with the means to make some improve- 
ment in the incidence of indirect taxa- 
tion, by increasing income taxes and re- 
ducing the tariff in cost-of-living com- 
modities. 

In the new situation, the island will 
not be free of consumption taxes. 
Canada has a tariff, and, additionally, 
many commodity taxes, including an 8 
percent Federal sales tax (which New- 
foundland does not have), somewhat 
higher excises on liquor and tobacco, and 
many special levies dating particularly 
from the war, which apply to such things 
as radios, automobiles, jewelry, toiletries, 
luxury china and glassware, and leather 
goods. On the other hand, there will be 
no tariff on the considerable amount of 
imports which Canada now furnishes the 
island, and these, as at present consti- 
tuted, are important in foodstuffs, in 
which Canada is an exporter to world 
markets. There would, therefore, seem 
to be no question of a higher price level 
predicated on tariff protection. For a 
portion of imports, therefore, the New- 
foundland consumer would seem to stand 
to benefit. In the island’s budget for 
the current year, customs duties account 
for $21,700,000, or 57 percent of the total 
of $39,416,000 revenue to be collected. 


Labrador Has Undeveloped 
Resources 


ANOTHER PROSPECT connected with 
the future of the island under confedera- 
tion concerns the possibility that the 
change of political status will contribute 
to the development of Labrador, that 
large slice of the mainland across the 
Strait of Belle Isle which belongs to 
Newfoundland as a dependency. Ad- 
joining Quebec, and largely unexplored, 
this area was catapulted to prominence 
during the war years by the emphasis 
given air transport on the northern 
routes to Europe. It had been the sub- 
ject of a famous dispute before the Privy 
Council of the United Kingdom which 
was asked to decide the validity of 
claims to it by both Quebec and New- 
foundland. The disputed territory was 
awarded to Newfoundland, but it has re- 
mained largely a dormant asset. New- 
foundland fishermen visit it in summer, 
establishing shore stations at various 
points to prosecute their operations, and 
about 4,000 inhabitants of Newfoundland 
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thus support themselves. There are 
also some pulpwood concessions for ex- 
port. Mineral survey parties have op- 
erated from time to time, reporting a 
variety of resources, but without result 
in actual operations. 

The prospect that the territory will 
actually produce quantities of iron ore 
of very high quality, however, has been 
given great emphasis in the past year or 
two by developmental operations in the 
hands of one of Canada’s large gold- 
mining companies which is working on 
deposits in the general vicinity of Hamil- 
ton River. This company is reported to 
have blocked out at least half of an esti- 
mated reserve of 300,000,000 tons of high- 
quality ore. Subsidiaries of this com- 
pany, one in Newfoundland and one in 
Quebec, have concessions covering parts 
of an ore formation 200 miles in length 
which lies across the boundary between 
the two political units. Surveys for a 
port on the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and a 
railway 350 miles long to reach it through 
Quebec, have been made. A railway 
charter has been,granted by the Cana- 
dian Government. The grade of ore 
proved has not been indicated, but in 
early explorations it was said to average 
62 percent, low in phosphorous and sul- 
fur and with a little manganese. In 1947 
it was reported that bodies of hematite 
carrying 6 to 10 percent manganese had 
been uncovered. 

At the present time two of Canada’s 
three primary steel plants are situated 
on the Great Lakes, drawing iron ore and 
fuel from the United States. The third 
operation, at Sydney, Nova Scotia, takes 
the Bell Island ore previously discussed. 


Immediate Situation Complex 


FROM THE STATISTICS of 1947 U. S. 
exports to Newfoundland, it appears that 
we sold the island goods valued at about 
$40,000,000 — which was one-quarter 
food, another quarter machinery and 
vehicles (including automobiles), about 
15 percent fuels, and 11 percent textiles. 
The remaining 24 percent was spread 
over many categories of goods, including 
iron and steel manufactures. On a per- 
capita basis, this trade compares not un- 
favorably with our large trade with Can- 
ada, but it consisted more of consumer 
goods and less of producer goods which 
could be counted on to resist changes of 
the kind that are now in prospect. 

A great many specialized changes 
would seem to be possible in this trade 
because of the various new factors that 
may operate. The Canadian tariff gen- 
erally is lower than the current New- 
foundland tariff, but this is not true for 
all items. Pickled beef, for example, is 
a traditional item of our export to the 
island, and, in the Geneva agreements 
made last year, Newfoundland bound it 
free of duty from the United States and 


other most-favored nations. According 
to the Canadian tariff classification 
however, it is banned altogether by ima 
port restrictions, and, if it could enter, 
it would be dutiable at 2 cents per poung, 
Oranges and printed cottons—relatively 
safe products from the competitive view. 
point because of their basis in our large 
economy—are subject to quotas in Can. 
ada, which are calculated on the basis 
of 1937-39 trade (i. e., 200 percent in the 
case of fresh fruits and 400 percent in 
the case of textiles). On automobiles, 
the Newfoundland import duty is 39 
percent and the Canadian duty is 17% 
percent plus the sales tax of 8 percent 
and a special excise of 10 percent, but 
imports are permitted in Canada only 
on the basis of the dollar value of 1947 
to producers who have been turning the 
trade to parts so as to Keep assembly 
lines as well supplied as possible. As 
the result of the imposition of the Cana- 
dian restrictions, which switched Cana- 
dian supplies to the island for a time, 
Newfoundland was reported in 1947 as 
one of the few places in the world where 
a car could be had with relative ease. 
The size of the market, however, was an 
important influence in this unusual de- 
velopment. 

Clothing is classified in the Canadian 
tariff at 25 percent from the United 
States, and there is the 8 percent sales 
tax. In the Newfoundland tariff, im- 
ports are taxed at 35 percent and 40 per- 
cent from non-British sources. Most 
machinery imports into Newfoundland 
are free of duty for special purposes, so 
as to encourage production, but certain 
types are dutiable at 20 percent. In 
Canada the tariff is 25 percent or 10 per- 
cent, depending on the existence of a 
competing Canadian product, and allim- 
ports are under permit so as to screen 
out unnecessary dollar expenditures. 

In view of this situation, it appears 
that, however interesting the long-run 
possibilities may be for income and con- 
sumption, traders are facing a certain 
amount of confusion in the immediate 
future. The change of tariffs will un- 
doubtedly mean adjustment of the price 
level in some goods, and will necessitate 
careful watching, so as to develop the 
actualities of the new competition. 
However, some stocking up in specialties 
is not unlikely as the result of efforts to 
anticipate the effects of the Canadian 
trade restrictions, should they be con- 
tinued. 

Over-all, there will be need to keep in 
mind that the new situation will impinge 
on a population of about 320,000, of 
whom three-fourths are living in small 
communities where life and tastes are 
simple. The capital city of St. John’s 
numbers about 45,000 inhabitants, and 
the two paper-mill towns of Corner 
Brook and Grand Falls, 18,000 and 8,000, 
respectively. 
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